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Benson Quits, 
ho Will Become 


ew Secretary? 


Successor Not Chosen 
As Political Wolf Pack 
Howls Against Benson 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 
Croplife Washington Correspondent 
The wolf pack of the daily press is 
bw in full ery to drag Ezra Taft 
enson, secretary of agriculture, out 
his cabinet post. The possibility 
at Mr. Benson might be coming to 
be end of the road as a cabinet offi- 
r was raised in Croplife for Oct. 21, 
bge 1, in an analysis of the farm 
blitical problem. There can be no 
bubt that the GOP farm politicians 
ant Mr. Benson replaced, whereas 
e Democratic opposition wants him 
tained because of his alleged value 
antagonizing the farm vote. 
Firing Mr. Benson seems like a 
mple move which will win friends 
d influence farmers in the corn belt 
d Great Plains states. But this sim- 
e answer presupposes that the ad- 
inistration has a replacement candi- 
ate and also that the administration 
ants to win the 1958 congressional 
ampaign. 
This foregoing paragraph sounds 
e a contradiction since it would be 
pected that all politicians wish to 
fin elections. But since politicians are 
pt enamoured of the obvious, this 
ming contradiction requires deeper 
balysis of the long range strategy of 
e administration in office. 
Naturally it would wish to win the 
58 congressional .campaign, at least 
rough a showing of holding its own 
the House and Senate. The admin- 
ration is particularly vulnerable in 
P farm areas of the Midwest where 
P plight of the farm communities is 
(Continued on page 8) 


Two Cooperatives May 


Combine in Wisconsin 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN.—Two 
midwestern cooperatives are studying 
the possibility of combining forces, 
according to a joint announcement by 
Curtis Hatch, Madison, Wis., presi- 
dent of Wisconsin Farmco Service 
Co-op, and J. F. Shea, Pickett, Wis., 
president of Midland Cooperatives, 
Inc., Minneapolis. 


Farmco has 52 member coopera- 
tives with 132 retail outlets in Wis- 
consin. Midland has 173 member 
cooperatives in Wisconsin and also 
serves other member cooperatives 
in Iowa, Minnesota, and North and 
South Dakota. 


Both Midland and Farmco are 
stockholders in Central Farmers Fer- 
tilizer Co., a cooperative which is 
building a phosphate fertilizer plant 
in Idaho. 

Central Farmers aiso is part owner 
in a nitrogen fertilizer plant at Law- 
rence, Kansas, and takes the entire 

(Continued on page 17) 


UNIFICATION MOVE... 


Middle West Group 


Votes Join NPFI 
Broad Program 


CHICAGO GROUP VOTES 


CHICAGO —In a historic annual 


meeting held Oct. 31, members of the 
Middle West Soil Improvement Com- 
mittee voted to join the National 
Plant Food Institute in the iatter’s 
comprehensive program of developing 
the fertilizer market potential. The 
decision of the MWSIC was accepted 
on Nov. 1 by the Institute at its 
meeting in Atlanta. (See separate 
story, this page.) 


Presiding at the Chicago meeting 


at the Sherman Hotel, was Richard 


(Continued on page 17) 


AT SOUTHEAST CONFERENCE ... 


Presents Seven Point Plan 
To Boost Use of Fertilizer 


By DONALD NETH 
Croplife Managing Editor 

ATLANTA —A _ seven-point pro- 
gram designed to boost fertilizer use 
in the South by 7.8 million tons in 
ten years was unfolded by Dr. Rus- 
sell Coleman, executive vice president, 
National Plant Food Institute, at the 
second annual Southeastern Fertilizer 
Conference here Oct. 31. 

About 200 persons attended the ses- 
sion, held at the Dinkler-Plaza Hotel 
in conjunction with the second annual 
Southern Soil Fertility Conference. 


ndustry Given Until Dec. 31 to Submit 
iews on Proposed Pesticide Label Rule 


WASHINGTON — That the pesti- 
de industry will have until Dec. 31 
P submit its views on a proposed 

endment to regulations for label- 
§ various pesticides, was announced 
y the U.S. Department of Agricul- 
lre last week, 

The amendment, proposed on Sept. 
Would prohibit statements in the 
abeling of economic poisons that 
ould directly or indirectly imply 
‘commendation or endorsement of 
he products or their ingredients by 
ny federal agency. 
_USDA announcement said: 
. ain members of the pesticide 
‘ustry asked USDA’s agricultural 
peearch Service to extend the 30- 
“4 Period originally specified for 
. mission of views on the proposed 
eu ation, so that persons affected 
: Y give further consideration to 
€ effects of the proposal. 


ederal regulations already state 
at an economic poison or device 


will be considered misbranded if its 
label implies that the commercial 
product is recommended or en- 
dorsed by any agency of the Fed- 
eral Government. However, state- 
ments have appeared on pesticide 
labels claiming that their formulas 
or active ingredients are recom- 
mended by USDA. Such statements 
tend to imply that the product it- 
self is USDA-endorsed. It is to 
avoid such misunderstanding on the 
part of the public that the new 
amendment is proposed. 


“A notice scheduled for publication 
in the Nov. 8 Federal Register gives 
interested persons until Dec. 31 to 
submit written views, data, or argu- 
ments on the proposed amendment to 
the regulations for the enforcement 
of the federal insecticide, fungicide, 
and rodenticide act. They may be 
sent to plant pest control division, 
agricultural research service, USDA, 
Washington 25, D.C.” 


Dr. Coleman said the tonnage tar- 


get for the program is based on a 
“realistic potential for fertilizer usage 
in the South,” and the suggested 
means of executing the program had 
been developed from a survey of fac- 
tors influencing fertilizer use 


This survey has been conducted by 


National Analysts, Inc. for the Insti- 
tute, and thus far only portions of it 
have been ready for release. Some of 
the aspects of the survey that con- 
cern Northeast states were presented 
at the New England Fertilizer Con- 
ference (see Croplife, Oct. 7, page 1), 
and preliminary findings for western 
states were given at the Pacific 
Northwest Plant Food Assn. meeting. 
(Croplife, Oct. 14, page 1.) At this 
Southeast meeting Dr. Coleman told 
of some of the findings in the south- 
ern states, declaring that the study 
suggests that the Institufe’s southern 
program should concentrate on the 
following seven points: 


1. Support soil testing programs in 
(Continued on page 20) 


| Inside You’ll Find 
MIDWEST BUSINESS GOOD: Upper Midwest dealers told business 
prospects are bright for next season’s operations ... 
POTASH DELIVERIES UP: American Potash Institute reports de- 


INSTITUTE BOARD ACCEPTS 


WASHINGTON —A plan under 
which the activities of the Middle 
West Soil Improvement Committee of 
Chicago will be merged into the pro- 
gram of the National Plant Food In- 
stitute was approved on Nov. 1 by the 
Institute’s board of directors, meeting 
at Atlanta, Ga. 


John A. Miller, president of the 
Institute, in announcing the board’s 
action said that “the Middle West 
Soil Improvement Committee, of 
which Zenas H. Beers is executive 
secretary, will serve as the Midwest 
regional office of the Institute, with 
headquarters in Chicago, effective 
Jan. 1, 1958.” His statement was 
made following the favorable vote 
of the MWSIC to combine its ac- 
tivities with those of the Institute 
at the Chicago meeting the previous 
day. (Details in separate story.) 


Mr. Miller explained that the Mid- 
west regional office will be one of four 
regional offices established under the 
Institute’s expanded program in the 
field of research and education. 

“We are pleased that Mr. Beers 
will be the Midwest regional director 
of the Institute, for his broad knowl- 
edge and effective work in research 
and education in the thirteen Mid- 
western states will be great assets 
in our nationwide effort to focus in- 
creased attention on the importance 
of soil fertility in agricultural pro- 
gramming,” Mr. Miller said. 

“It is the intention of the Institute 
to carry on the good work previously 
conducted by the Middle West Soil 
Improvement Committee and, in ad- 
dition, the Institute expects to expand 
the Midwestern program through 
greater financial support,” Mr. Mill- 
er said. “Among the many activities 
that will be conducted will be the 
annual meeting with Midwestern 
agronomists.” 


The Midwest regional ofiice of 
the Institute will cover the follow- 
(Continued on page 17) 
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Midwest Rural 
Business Outlook 
Called Bright 


ST. PAUL, MINN.—Upper Midwest 
dealers look for a good selling year 
ahead. They see sales to farm families 
to be “as good or better” than this 
year. This report comes from the 
fourth annual business poll completed 
recently by The Farmer, a magazine 
published here. 

Eight of every 10 major dealers 
from throughout Minnesota, North 
and South Dakota expect their 1958 
business to improve or at least hold 
steady with the selling year now 
drawing to a close. 

A total of 11,574 survey question- 
naires were mailed to every hard- 
ware, lumber, furniture, appliance, 
automobile, truck and implement 
dealer in Minnesota, North and South 


Dakota outside of the Minneapolis, 
St. Paul and Duluth areas. Dealers 
were asked to compare prospective 
sales for next year against actual 
sales in 1957. 

A third of the dealers—3,911 of 11,- 
574—-responded to the survey within 
one week. Here’s how dealers in each 
classification size up 1958 sales pros- 
pects: 851% of hardware dealers felt 
that 1958 sales would be as good or 
better; lumber 84.8%; furniture 
88.9%; appliance 83.8%; automobile 
838%; motor truck 86.3%; and im- 
plement 76.6%. 

The dealers based their 1958 pre- 
dictions upon another good feed crop 
and an improved livestock situation, 
and farm income running above this 
year. 

The survey also shows Minnesota, 
North and South Dakota dealers out- 
side of Minneapolis, St. Paul and 
Duluth secure from 53.5% to 72.7% 
of their sales volume from farm 
people. 


Nitrogen Conference 


Scheduled for February 


ST. PAUL, MINN.—Importance of 
nitrogen fertilizers in Midwestern 
agriculture will be cited during a ni- 
trogen conference Feb. 20-22 at the 
Lowry Hotel in St. Paul. 

Attending the conference will be 
representatives of the fertilizer indus- 
try and soils research men and exten- 
sion specialists from the University of 
Minnesota. 

The event will feature fertilizer re- 
search, role of nitrogen in crop pro- 
duction, soil nitrogen needs ana rela- 
tionship between nitrogen and other 
plant nutrients in maintaining soil 
fertility. There will also be a tour of 
the St. Paul Ammonia Products nitro- 
gen production plant south of the 
Twin Cities. 

The conference is sponsored joint- 
ly by the Minnesota fertilizer industry 
committee of the Midwest Soil Im- 
provement Committee and the Uni- 
versity. 


bags! bags! bags! 


EVERY TYPE 
AND SIZE FOR 
FERTILIZER 


Proved Chase know-how and prompt fol- 
low-through save you money every step 
of the way—correct specifications, skilled 
manufacture, all-round bag satisfaction. 
That’s because Chase plants are fully 
staffed and equipped to serve you quickly 
and completely. Yes, Chase makes ’em all, 


MULTIWALLS 


Open Mouth or 
Valve 

Your choice of pasted 
or sewn—in any size, 
any construction... 
plus uniform, sharp 
printing on each and 
every bag. 


but—more important—we make bags that 


are just right for you! 


CHASE BAG COMPANY 


? 


your 


BURLAP 


Choose from strong, 
smooth-textured 
Chase TOPMILL or 
rich, light-colored 
Chase BRITE- 
with 
ear brand printin 
if desired. 


PROTEX 


For export... any- 
where rough handling 
and high humidity 
area problem. Here's 
real durability, sure 
protection with bur- 
lap laminated to kraft 
paper. 


Ask about the Southiand Packer 


32 Coast-to-Coast Bag Plants and Sales Offices 
A Nationwide Staff of Bag Specialists 
General Offices: 309 W. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 6, lilinols 
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Ivor R. Burden 


HEADS WESTERN GR OU 
cently elected president of the Woes 
ern Agricultural Chemicals Assn, 
Ivor R. Burden, executive vice pres 
dent of United-Heckathorn, Ric 
mond, Cal. Mr. Burden succeeds A, 
Kirkpatrick, American Cyanamid 
as head of the WACA. The Associ; 
tion’s meeting was held at San Mata 
Cal., Oct. 7-8. (Croplife, Oct. 9 
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Reports Lower Income ) Hawa 
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NEW YORK—Net income of Tex; 
Gulf Sulphur Co., Inc. for the niy 
months ended Sept. 30, 1957 was $13 
762,343, or $1.37 a share, on the 10 
020,000 shares in the hands of stoc 
holders, the company reported t 
shareholders Oct. 28. Gross revenu 
from sales amounted to $52,404,620 


In the same period of 1956, net in 
come was $21,780,567, or $2.17 a sha 


Deliver 
tural 


on the same number of shares, whilgjgO, 2n 
gross revenue from sales amounted t@pt yea 
$65,361,785. ird qu: 
During September, the compan hen 


stated, two non-recurring items re 
duced earnings by about 27 cents 
share. Of these items, approximate! 
16 cents involved the writing-off 
all unamortized drilling costs. ged 
physical expenses and the unamo 
tized portion of lease costs in conned 
tion with offshore sulphur leases i 
the Gulf of Mexico, and approximat 
ly 11 cents involved the price adjust 
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Fertilizer Sales Down 
In Alabama Tally 


MONTGOMERY, ALA.—A total 
986,855.24 tons of fertilizer was sol 
in Alabama for the fiscal year 1954 
57, which ended Sept. 30, the state dq 
partment of agriculture has reporteg 
This figure is down from the 1,051 
358.19 tons sold in the state durin 
the previous fiscal year, according ! 
A. W. Todd, commissioner of agricu 
ture. 


Of the 22 grades listed, 4 4-10- 
was most popular. It was consumed I 
the amount of 310,885.72 tons. How 
ever, the year before, it registcré 
consumption of 413,756.28 tons Th 
next best seller was 4-12-12 of whic 
193,158.85 tons were sold this ye™ 
a considerable gain over the 12 
315.56 tons consumed the year belo" 
An 0-14-14 grade was third, with 
consumption of 88,442.28 tons in th 
1956-57 year, as compared 1° 
149.34 tons the previous year. 

Of significance is the report fo 
September consumption of grade nt sta 
where 0-14-14 was sold in the amoull Bener, 
of 20,268.50 tons in that month ¢ to } 
1957, as compared to 7,612.66 durin 
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the same month of 1956. The grad 1 nh 
0-20-20 jumped from 396.35 tO" “BM nitro, 
September, 1956, to 1,165.58 tons } aoe 
that month this year. Yumer 
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otash Deliveries 
» 5% in Nine 
onth Report 


GTON—Deliveries of po- 
| WASH ricultaral purposes in the 
hited States, Canada, Cuba, Puerto 
eo, and Hawaii by the eight prin- 
bal American producers and also 
» importers, totaled 2,576,304 tons 
salts containing an equivalent of 
699.440 tons K:O during the first 
e months of 1957, according to the 
herican Potash Institute. This was 
increase of over 5% in salts and 
D over the same period in 1956. i 
inental United States took 1,- 
p K.O, Canada, 49,516 tons, 
ba, 10,185 tons, Puerto Rico, 14,600 
s and Hawaii, 19,715 tons K,O. 
ese figures include imports of 79,- 
h tons K.O for only the first five 
bnths of the year. Exports to other 
ntries were 184,251 tons K:O, an 
rease of 71%. Deliveries of potash 
non-agricultural purposes amount- 
to 91,742 tons K,O, a decrease of 
under last year. Total deiiveries 
all purposes were 3,035,414 tons 
salts containing an equivalent of 
96,433 tons KO, an increase of 
in salts and K,O. 


During the third quarter of 1957, 
liveries for agricultural purposes 
rere $15,191 tons K,O in Conti- 
ntal United States, 9,228 tens in 
anada, 1,330 tons in Cuba, 304 
ons in Puerto Rico, and 7,275 tons 
» Hawaii making a total of 333,328 
pns K,O, an increase of nearly 2% 
er last year. (Import figures are 
ot available at this time for the 
ird quarter of the calendar year.) 
xports of potash to other coun- 
ies during the third quarter were 
tons K,O, an increase of 
70 tons over last year. 


e 10, 


ed t 


620 


et igmmDeliveries of potash for non-agri- 
shavammltural purposes were 30,644 tons 
whil@™O, an increase of nearly 9% over 


ted t@™pt year. Total deliveries tor the 
ird quarter were 698,047 tons of 
npanagts containing an equivalent of 414,- 


9 tons K,0, an increase of over 2% 


is 
er last year. 


lsicol Appoints New 
rector of Research 


HICAGO—Dr. William P. Uter- 
bhlen, Jr., has been appointed di- 
tor of research of Velsicol Chem- 
| Corp., the firm has announced. 
. Utermohlen obtained his B.A. de- 
ee in 1936 from the University of 
nsas with a major in chemistry, 
d his Ph.D. in organic chemistry 
7 the University of Nebraska in 


ses i 


Since that time Dr. Utermohlen 
Ss been engaged in research work 
the Tennessee Eastman Co., the 
Slitute of Textile Technology, and 
Permutit Co., whom he served as 
ef research chemist. Prior to join- 
Velsicol, Dr. Utermohlen was as- 
lant research director of the Toni 
vision of the Gillette Company. 

t Velsicol, Dr. Utermohlen will 
responsible for all fundamental 
i applied research in agricultural, 
‘micals, polymers, organic process- 
'esin applications and other fields 
How@itew interest. The division which he 
cred Meds will work closely with the new 
ThPducts and process development 
whic@ision of the research and develop- 


department. Headquarters are 
Chicago, 


ttilizer Tests Best 


t Years in Kansas 


MANHATTAN, KANSAS—Results 


on Kansas agricultural experi- 
aA ation corn fertilizer tests are 
mia the best since 1950, accord- 
& floyd Smith, agronomist at 
tate College, Manhattan. The 
which measured response 
8en, potash, and phosphorus 
being harvested. 

“merous experiments with nitro- 


gen were conducted in alluvial soils 
along the Kansas, Missouri, and Re- 
publican river valleys. While only 
part of these trials have been har- 
vested, some have shown yield in- 
creases of 30 to 40 bushels an acre. 
It appears that this response is due 
to nitrogen. 


There was little response to po- 
tash, except at one location near 
Olathe where an increase of ap- 
proximately five bushels an acre 
was obtained. 


Some response from phosphorus 
was received at test plots at Colum- 
bus, Manhattan, Everest, and Holton. 
As much as 10 bu. an acre response 
has been noted for starter fertilizers 
(phosphorus effect) in 1957. Mr. 
Smith said it appears that water 
solubility of phosphorus is not neces- 
sarily related to degree of response. 

Results of fertilizer trials with corn 
will be reported at the annual fall 
fertilizer conference, to be held at 
Kansas State College Dec. 9-10. 


Miller Chemical Announces 
Three New Appointments 


BALTIMORE, MD.—Miller Chemi- 
cal & Fertilizer Corp. has announced 
a number of personnel changes in its 
organization. These included the ap- 
pointments of Frank R. McFarland, 
as technical sales director; Lou F. 
Fries as sales manager of the home 
garden division; and Ross E. Holtz 
as sales manager of the export divi- 
sion. 


Mr. McFarland will direct techni- 
cal development and service in all 
phases of agricultural chemical sales, 
including fertilizer, pesticides and 
miscellaneous products. He has been 
with Miller since 1954 as agricul- 
turist and assistant sales manager. 
Prior to that time, he was associate 
county agent of Baltimore County, 
Maryland. 

Mr. Fries, formerly sales represent- 
ative, has been appointed sales man- 
ager of home garden products, which 
includes a complete line of pesticides 
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and fertilizers packaged for home use. 

Mr. Holtz, who has been with the 
company for five years as sales rep- 
resentative and office manager, will 
manage Miller’s export sales in all 
parts of the world. 


New Firm Delivers 
Gypsum in Arizona 


PHOENIX, ARIZ.—Shipments of 
gypsum began recently from Verde 
Gypsum, a new corporation in Ari- 
zona. The mineral used to neutralize 
alkaline soils, will be mined from a 
$250,000 development east of Camp 
Verde, Ariz. An area of 1,920 acres 
with gypsum to a depth of 200 feet 
would supply the needs of Arizona 
agriculture for nearly 300 years, ac- 
cording to J. R. Scott, sales manager. 

The deposit was staked out many 
years ago, but until a new highway 
was constructed near the site recent- 
ly, trucking was not economically 
feasible. The Verde firm was incorpo- 
rated in Arizona in June, 1957. 


MANGANESE SULFATE 
MANGANOUS OXIDE 
COPPER SULFATE 


ZINC SULFATE 
IRON SULFATE 
MINERAL MIXTURES 


617-629 Grant Building, Atlanta, Georgia 


YOU are assured a consistent basic source of 
quality materials. 


YOU cut costs with combined carloads from one 
basic source. 


TEMMESSER CORPORATION | 


YOU can save money, time, plant space and 
effort through the use of our 
custom formula mineral mixture service. 


WE back up our products with service, research 
and technical assistance. 
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Reports Made on Season's Experiments at 
Meeting of Southern Soil Fertility Group 


By HENRY 8S. FRENCH 
Croplife Staff 


ATLANTA — Results of agronomy 
research work, an optimistic view on 
the American farm market and a look 
at the lively Georgia Soil Fertility 
Program were presented at the sec- 
ond annual Southern Soil Fertility 
Conference, held at the Dinkler-Plaza 
Hotel here Nov. 1. 

The conference, sponsored by the 
Southern Soil Research Committee 
and the National Plant Food Insti- 
tute, had a _ well-paced program, 
which was highlighted by reports of 
work on sulfur and trace elements 
and which was anchored by a sum- 
mary of how the research and exten- 
sion specialists have fused together 
an action program to boost soil ferti- 
lity in Georgia. 


The optimistic look at the farm 
market came in a movie, “The 
Bright Promise of the American 
Farm Market,” produced by For- 
tune magazine. The movie, intro- 
duced by Louis H. Wilson, secretary 
and director of information cf the 
Institute, emphasized that the 
growing efficiency and improved 
management on U.S. farms point 
to a bright future for industries 


serving agriculture. 


Dr. Dale A. Hinkle, head of the 
department of agronomy at the Uni- 
versity of Arkansas, presided at the 
session. He asked the fertilizer indus- 
try to lend its support in channeling 
more young people into agricultural 
training, pointing out that for 15,000 
jobs available to agricultural grad- 
uates each year the land grant col- 
_leges are turning out only 8,000.. 

Dr. Eric Winters, associate director, 
Agricultural Experiment Station, Uni- 
versity of Tennessee, opened the ses- 
sion with a description of the work 
of the Southern Soil Research Com- 
mittee. 

Speaking for the National Plant 
Food Institute, Harold Epting, Epting 
Distributing Co., Leesville, S.C., de- 
scribed plans for expanding the Insti- 
tute’s program. These plans call for 
opening of a Southeast regional of- 
fice in Atlanta Jan. 1. The purpose of 
the expanded program is simply to get 
farmers to use the kinds and amounts 
of fertilizer recommended by the col- 
leges, Mr. Epting said. 


Progress reports on sulfur stu- 
dies were presented by H. V. Jor- 
dan, soil scientist, U.S. Department 
of Agriculture and Mississippi State 


College; Dr. L. E. Ensminger, pro- 
fessor of soils at Alabama Polytech- 
nic Institute, and J. A. Lutz, assist- 
ant professor of agronomy at Vir- 
ginia Polytechnic Institute. 


Mr. Jordan said that of 12 sulfur 
tests on cotton, six had shown re- 
sponse and the yield increase for 
those six averaged 260 lb. an acre. 
Five of 12 trials on clover and grass 
showed response with an average 
yield boost of 396 Ib. for clover grass 
combinations and 504 Ib. dry clover. 
In 1956 one trial on tobacco showed 
a yield increase from sulfur of 261 
lb. leaf tobacco an acre. Two sulfur 
experiments with corn, one with soy- 
beans and one with cabbages and 
turnips have shown no response thus 
far, Mr. Jordan said. 


Dr. Ensminger said that test re- 
sults show that sulfur is an important 
factor in crop production in Alabama. 
With the trend toward fertilizer with 
little or no sulfur, a planned sulfur 
program is needed, he said. 


Dr. J. W. Fitts, head of the depart- 
ment of soils at North Carolina State 
College, presented the research com- 
mittee’s grade-ratio report. He listed 
changes in grades for 1957 compared 
to 1956 which ranged from no changes 
in several of the southern states to 
87 new grades in Florida. 

He reported on the following ques- 
tions which were included in a survey 
of grade-ratio developments in 12 
southern states: 


In published recommendations or in 
the fertilizer grade list, are you in- 
cluding the ratio of fertilizer in addi- 
tion to the grade? Example: recom- 
mendations for corn at planting—20 
lb. N, 40 Ib. P.O;, 40 lb. K,O—ratio 
1-2-2—-suggested grade 5-10-10 or 
higher multiple. This drew a “yes” 
answer from Virginia, North Caro- 
lina, South Carolina, Florida, Ala- 
bama, Louisiana, Texas, Oklahoma 
and Arkansas; a “no” from Kentucky 
and Tennessee; no recorded answer 
for Georgia. 


Is the trend toward recommend- 
ing pounds of N-P,0,-K,0 with pos- 
sibly a suggested grade continuing 
in your state? This drew a “yes” 
in all states except for a “no trend” 
answer for Georgia. 


How are farmers and fertilizer 
dealers reacting to this recommenda- 
tion (lb. N-P:0;-K:0)? This ques- 
tion drew replies of “favorable” from 
Virginia, North Carolina, South Caro- 
lina, Florida, Oklahoma and Tennes- 


see. Alabama had “no comment,” 
Louisiana said “some for, some 
against,” Texas said “extremely well,” 
Arkansas said “slowly being accept- 
ed,” Kentucky said “accepted,” and 
Georgia was not recorded. 


Dr. J. G. Fiskell, associate profes- 
sor of soils, University of Florida, re- 
ported on activity of the Southern 
Soil Research Committee’s work 
group on trace elements. 


In leading off the presentation of 
the Georgia Soil Fertility Program, 
Dr. Glenn W. Burton, chairman of 
the agronomy division, University of 
Georgia, discussed the organization of 
the university’s College of Agricul- 
ture and told of some of the general 
problems facing the soils specialists. 
Dr. H. F. Perkins, assistant agrono- 
mist, told of some of the research re- 
sults, which are forming the founda- 
tion for the soils fertility program. 


Dr. P. J. Bergeaux, extension agron- 
omist, then outlined the work of ex- 
tension. He said that some of the 
tools used to encourage farmers to 
adopt research results were the graz- 
ing system and feeding program con- 
test, 100 bushel corn club, five acre 
cotton contest, bale and a half cotton 
club and a large number of demon- 
strations, other contests, short 
courses and meetings. 


Ralph Wehunt, extension agrono- 
mist, said that the Georgia special- 
ists work as a team and promote 
all good farming practices. He said 
that putting the soil fertility pro- 
gram into action involved a lot of 
people and without widespread sup- 
port the program could never suc- 
ceed. 


He listed as one of the goals of 
the program the use of 8 million tons 
of lime annually to get the soil up 
to the proper level, then 2 million 
tons annually to maintain it. Current 
lime use in the state is 300,000 tons 
annually. Another goal is to boost 
mixed fertilizer use from the present 
1.2 million tons to 1.8 million tons in 
ten years. 

Mr. Wehunt said that 35% of farm- 
ers in the state are using fertilizer 
not recommended by the coilege. 

As two examples of action pro- 
grams now being carried out, he men- 
tioned the $200 million farm fertility 
program and the intensified soil ferti- 
lity program. The latter is being con- 
ducted on a trial basis in six coun- 
ties, with the active support of a com- 
mittee from the Georgia Plant Food 
Educational Society. (See Oct. 7, 
Croplife, pages 9 and 18.) 

J. W. Fanning, head of the depart- 
ment of agricultural economics at 
the University of Georgia, told the 


group that between 1955 and 1956, 


despite an increase in yic) 
farm commodity sales, format 
incomes in Georgia declined. This 
due, he said, to a rise in Produetie 
expenses. 10 
He said that in 1956 in Geo 
fertilizer input “was not , heay 
item of expense in relation to othe 
expenses.” It was between 12% pe 
13% of all production expenses 4 ; \ 
less than 10% of cash receipts." 


“Neither is out of line, but 1 woul 
hesitate to say that by merely in 
creasing the use of fertilizer in ™~ 
farmers would increase their net in 
come,” Mr. Fanning said. “And ti 
reason I wouldn’t say it is that the 
are more factors at work than ferti 
lizer affecting farm profits, 

“We might study fertilizer care 
fully and as well as we can in the 
setting of these other factors ang 
relationship to them. This is the 
sponsibility of the economist, and hg 
does not do it to reduce the use g 
fertilizer but to help farmers under 
stand how fertilizer can be used mor 
profitably—and under what condition; 
it will pay him to increase the amoun 
of fertilizer he uses.” 

In listing some of the factors affect 
ing farm profits, Mr. Fanning said 
that price forecasting “is tremey 
dously important in recommendin 
fertilizer to farmers. At present beef 
cattle prices are looking up, and wel 
fertilized high quality pasture grasse 
will pay greater profits. But hog 
don’t look too well. As a matter of 
fact, the outlook is for some very lo 
prices in the late fall of 1958 and win 
ter of 1959. Here’s a caution sign i 
you are depending on hogs to use al 
of your feed.” 


Dealers Attend Sessions 
In Pacific Northwest 
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PORTLAND, tin 
dealers attended the annual Ferti oy 


lizer Dealers’ Day at Moses Lake 
Wash., Oct. 30, and on the following 
day, 60 were in attendance at Pros 
ser, Wash. These meetings, jointl 
sponsored by the Pacific Northwes 
Plant Food Association and Wash 
ington State College, listened to 4 
program which included explanatio 
of soil testing by the college, develop 
ments in fertilizer requiremerts 0 
Washington field crops under irriga 
tion, financing by banks of an ade 
quate fertilizing program, and po 
tential supplies and potential mar 
kets for fertilizer this coming seaso 

Dealers’ Day programs are 4 par 
of the program of the Pacific North 
west Plant Food Association in Ore 
gon, Washington and Idaho. Nex 
Dealers’ Day program will be held a 
Oregon State College on Jan. 22. 
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Dr. R. L. Beacher 


Dr. Samuel L. Tisdale 


KEY MEN IN NPFI PROGRAM—Named by the National Plant Food In- 
stitute as key personnel in its new educational and promotion program are 
the men shown above. The appointments of Doctors R. L. Beacher, Samuel 
L. Tisdale, and Richard B. Bahme were reported in Croplife last week (Nov. 
4, page 1). That of Dr. W. H. Garman as regional director for the North- 
eastern states was reported in Croplife’s issue of Sept. 30, page 1. Dr. Beacher, 


agronomist from the University of Arkansas, 


will be southwestern regional 


tf 


Dr. Richard B. Bahme 


director with headquarters at Fayetteville, Ark.; Dr. Tisdale, 
North Carolina, southeastern regional director with offices at Atlanta; os 
Bahme, Berkeley, Cal., will be a representative for Arizona and Californ 
with offices at San Francisco; and Mr. Beers, 
Middle West Soil Improvement Committee, will be midwestern direct¢r will 
headquarters in Chicago as outlined in story beginning on page | °! ” 


issue of Croplife. 
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Howard L. Sanders 


oward L. Sanders New 
esident of Canadian 


ertilizer Company 
NEW YORK—Howard L. Sanders, 
e president and treasurer of Com- 
prcial Solvents Corp., has been 
ed president of Northwest Nitro- 
bemicals, Ltd., the Canadian agri- 
Itural chemicals affiliate of CSC, lo- 
ed at Medicine Hat, Alberta. The 
nouncement was made by J. Albert 
oods, president of Commercial Sol- 
mts and chairman of Northwest 
tro-Chemicals’ board, following a 
peting of that group. 


Mr, Sanders succeeds Thomas L. 
rook, who has resigned to resume 
ll time duties as chairman of the 
oard of the New British Domi- 
ion Oll Co. of Calgary, Alberta. 


Among Mr. Sanders’ responsibilities 

his new capacity will be the su- 
rvision of Northwest Nitro-Chemi- 
ls’ new $22 million plant at Medi- 
e Hat, which produces a broad 
nge of high analysis nitrogen and 
osphate fertilizer formulations for 
¢ throughout the prairie provinces 
Canada and the northwestern 
ited States. The marketing of 
prthwest Nitro-Chemicals products 
handled by Harrisons and Crosfield, 
d., of Toronto. 


Northwest Nitro-Chemicals was 
ed in 1955 and began operations 
year ago. Since that time, Mr. 
inders said, it has expanded its line 
products to include a variety of 
rmulations developed especially to 
fet the needs of farmers in its mar- 
ting area. The company is operated 
Mer a long term management con- 
act with Commercial Solvents Corp. 


Mr. Sanders began his career with 
mmercial Solvents in 1933 when 
at company absorbed the Rossville 
mmercial Alcohol Co. of which he 
PS assistant treasurer. Since that 
e, Mr. Sanders has held a series 
Increasingly responsible positions 
CSC, including periods as assistant 
troller, treasurer, and most recent- 
Vice president. Much of his respon- 
ility at CSC has related to affi- 
ted and subsidiary enterprises. 


eorgia Votes Funds 
) Battle Fire Ant 


LANTA—An allocation of $75,- 
* as been made by Gov. Marvin 

n to battle fire ant infestations 
Georgia counties. 


od State funds will be matched 
opie money in an all-out effort 
~* © invasion of the fire ants 

are threatening an estimated 
., ocres, with the heaviest in re- 


rt 
Crisp and Muscogee 


<4 allocation was made to “halt 
of thé fire ants before 
We Alabe Georgia to the extent they 
te ama, Mississippi and Louisi- 

© governor stated. 


American Society of Agronomy Observes 
SOth Birthday at November Convention 


ATLANTA, GA.— Ezra Taft Ben- 
son, Secretary of Agriculture, will 
deliver the principal address at the 
jubilee program during the 50th an- 
niversary meeting of the American 
Society of Agronomy, Nov. 19, at 
Atlanta, Ga. “New Frontiers in Agri- 
culture” is the Secretary’s topic. 

More than 400 scientific papers, 
including commemorative addresses, 
will be presented during the 4-day 
meeting Nov. 18-22 at the Atlanta 
Biltmore Hotel. In addition, the ses- 
sions will include special business 
meetings, divisional election of of- 
ficers, annual committee reports, 
panel discussions, and meetings of 
associated groups. 

Other speakers at the jubilee ses- 
sion Nov. 19 are Dr. Richard Brad- 
field, Cornell University, soil scientist 
and president of the International 
Society of Soil Science, who will 


speak on “The Agronomist’s Accom- 
plishments and Opportunities for Fu- 
ture Contributions in the Interna- 
tional Field,” and H. F. DeGraff, Cor- 
nell University biochemist, whose 
topic is “The Agronomist’s Accom- 
plishments and Opportunities for Fu- 
ture Contributions in the United 
States.” 

H. H. Laude, Kansas State College, 
will present a history of the Society. 

A. G. Norman, University of Michi- 
gan, will preside at the general busi- 
ness meeting Tuesday evening, Nov. 
19, and at the annual banquet, 
Wednesday evening, Nov. 20, when 
Society fellowships, outstanding 
achievement awards, student awards, 
and new officers will be announced. 

The Soil Science Society of Ameri- 
ca will hold its annual meeting Mon- 
day evening, Nov. 18, with Dr. John 
B. Peterson, head of the Purdue Uni- 
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versity agronomy department, and 
Dr. Sterling B. Hendricks, U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture research 
scientist, as jubilee speakers. L. B. 
Nelson, U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture soil scientist, is president of the 
Society. 

Progress in crop breeding and crop 
production will be reviewed by H. K. 
Hayes, University of Minnesota, and 
H. D. Hughes, Iowa State College, 
at the general meeting of the Crop 
Science Society of America, Monday 
evening, Nov. 18. H. H. Kramer, Pur- 
due University, is president of this 
group which was formally organized 
in 1955. The Society comprises the 
six divisions of the American Society 
of Agronomy devoted to crop science. 


QUARTERLY DIVIDEND 

MIDLAND, MICH.—The board of 
directors of The Dow Chemical Com- 
pany has declared a dividend of 30¢ 
a share on its common stock payable 
Jan. 15, 1958, to stockholders of rec- 
ord at the close of business on Dec. 
17, 1957. 


of Successful Farming farm families 


own their farms 


The owner takes pride in proprietorship, 

respects profit potentials, maintains land for full 
productivity, is a prime prospect. And among 
SuccESsFUL FARMING farm subscribers, almost 
four-fifths are owners of all or part of their farm. 


Big businessmen in the big industry of 


bigger...in 1945 was 218 acres, and in 1957 
is 366 acres, a 68% plant expansion in 
twelve years. 

SUCCESSFUL FARMING farm subscribers 
for the past decade have earned around 
$10,000 a year. They can afford the best, 
are the choicest customers for anything 


which makes their farm business better or 


agriculture, SF farmers have higher capital 


investment, greater technical knowledge, 
utilize more machinery and equipment, and 
take the best care of their farm land with 
commercial fertilizer. 

SuccEssFUL FARMING’s Over 1,300,000 
circulation concentrates among the most 
successful of the nation’s farmers—the 44% 
of US farmers earning 91% of total cash 
farm income. 

The average SF farm grows constantly 


improves their living. 


Your advertisements in SuccEssFUL 
FARMING have influence and importance! 
For more than a half century, SF has served 
its audience, built a reputation on service. 
By helping farmers earn more money and 
live better it has achieved influence no 
general medium can match in its market. 
Ask any of your dealers about SF influence 
in the local territory. And ask any SF office 
to tell you more! 


MEREDITH PuBLisHING Company, Des Moines... 
with offices in New York, Chicago, Detroit, Philadelphia, 
Cleveland, Atlanta, San Francisco, and Los Angeles. 
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| Industry Patents and Trademarks 


2,811,432 


Herbicidal Composition. Patent is- 
sued Oct. 29, 1957, to Harold E. 
Bruner, Akron, Ohio, assignor to Mon- 
santo Chemical Co., St. Louis, Mo. An 
essentially dry herbicidal composition 
comprising a mixture of sodium pen- 
tachlorophenate as the essential ac- 
tive ingredient and a sodium lower 
alkyl xanthate herbicide in propor- 
tion sufficient to reduce irritation to 
skin and mucous membranes of per- 
sons exposed to the dry composition. 


2,811,478 


Methods for Repelling Rodents 
with an Alkyl 2-Furoate Tetrachlo- 
ride. Patent issued Oct. 29, 1957, to 
Manlio A. Manzelli, Bon Air, and 
Virgil H. Young, Jr., and Charles L. 
Harowitz, Richmond, Va., assignors 
to Virginia-Carolina Chemical Corp., 


Richmond. Process of protecting ma- 
terials which are susceptible to attack 
by rodents which comprises associat- 
ing therewith an alkyl 2-furoate 
tetrachloride in which the alkyl group 
contains from 1 to 18 carbon atoms. 


2,811,479 


Insecticidal Bait Composition. Pa- 
tent issued Oct. 29, 1957, to Robert 
J. Geary, Blue Point, N.Y. An insecti- 
cidal particulate composition consist- 
ing of, by weight, about 33 parts of 
blackstrap molasses, 20 parts of an- 
hydrous calcium sulfate, one part of 
O,O-dimethyl dithiophosphate of di- 
ethyl mercaptosuccinate, and 46 parts 
of powdered attapulgite. 


2,811,553 


Process for the Manufacture of 
Urea. Patent issued Oct. 29, 1957, to 
Jonas Kamlet, New York, assignor to 


Commercial Solvents Corp., Terre 
Haute, Ind. 1. Cyclic process for the 
manufacture of urea which comprises 
the steps of: (a) absorbing ammonia 
and carbon dioxide in the proportions 
of two moles of the former to one 


mole to the latter, in a reaction medi- 


um comprising at least one member of 
the group of hydrocarbons which form 
azeotropes with water, said absorp- 
tion being effected at a temperature 
below the dissociation temperature of 
ammonium carbamate at the ambient 
pressure; (b) reacting the resultant 
mixture of ammonium carbamate at 
a temperature between 130° C. and 
210° C. and at superatmospheric pres- 
sures to effect partial conversion of 
the ammonium carbamate to urea and 
water; (c) discharging the reaction 
mixture into a pressure from subat- 
mospheric to superatmospheric at a 
temperature between the dissociation 
temperature of ammonium carbamate 
and the boiling point of the hydro- 
carbon-water azeotrope at the ambi- 
ent pressure, and flashing off the un- 


UNITED STATES 


HIGRADE 


USP’S HIGRADE MURIATE OF POTASH 


any inquiries. 


DIVISION OF UNITED STATES 
50 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, New York 
Southern Sales Office: Rhodes-Haverty Building, Atlanta, 


USP's Higrade muriate of potash (62/63% K,O) 

—perfect 
for the manufacture of modern fertilizers, This vidio 
potash is non-caking and free-flowing throughout. 


Our Technical Service Department stands ready to answer 


UNITED STATES POTASH COMPANY 


BORAX & CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


Georgia 


USP also offers Higrade 
Granular muriate of potash— 
62/63% K20—and 

Granular muriate of potash— 
60% K2O—both free- 
flowing and non-caking. 


MEMBER: 
AMERICAN 

q POTASH 
INSTITUTE 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF, 


reacted carbon dioxide ang 

from the condensate of urea, h 0 
carbon and water; (qd) distill 
hydrocarbon-water azeotrope 
the condensate to leave a sub re 
ally anhydrous urea; and (e) —_ 
ing the unseparated mixture = 
monia and carbon dioxide from ¢ 
(c) to step (a) of the Proces 7 
reconversion to ammonium caro 
in the hydrocarbon Medium. 

2. The process of claim 1 where 

reaction medium comprises at jj 
one member of the group of } r 
carbons consisting of benzeng : ) 
hexane, hexane, toluene, methyleya 
hexane, heptane, xylene, ethylbenze 
octane, mesitylene, naphthalene, ¢ 
phene, decane, light oil, casi 
kerosene, solvent naphtha, 
solvent and petroleum ether. : 


2,811,480 


Phosphorthioate Compositions 4) 
Methods for Controlling Parasites A 
tacking Animals. Patent issueq Og 
29, 1957, to Mark G. Norris, Jr a 
Lisby L. Wade, Lake Jackson, Texd 
assignors to The Dow Chemical (J 
Midland, Michigan. A method for ¢ 
trolling parasites attacking war 
blooded animals which compris 
orally administering to the animal 
chemotherapeutic dosage of a y 
temic agent selected from the gro 
consisting of the O-aryl O-meth 
phosphoroamidothioates, O-aryl 
ethyl phosphoroamidothioates, 0.-; 
O-methyl N-methyl phosphoroami 
thioates, O-aryl O-ethyl N-meth 
phosphoroamidothioates, O-ary] ( 
methyl N-ethyl phosphoroamidothi 
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ards 
ates, O-halophenyl 0,0-dimeth 
phosphorothioates and O-halophenfil. in | 


O0,O-diethyl phosphorothioates, whe 
in O-aryl represents a member of tf 
group consisting of O-(4-metho: 
phenyl), O-(4-lower - alkyl - 2-chio les U 
phenyl) and O-halopheny]l, and hal 

phenyl represents a member of tagPCC 
group consisting of O-(monochlo 
phenyl), O-(2,4-dichlorophenyl), A 
(2,5-dichlorophenyl), O-(3,4-dichlorgmmericar 
phenyl) and the f 


ted in 
Industry Trade Marks | 


pondir 
nings 
-The following trade marks were publish@ofay 
in the Official Gazette of the U.S. Patent Offi ’ 
in compliance with section (a) of | 
Trademark Act of 1946. Notice of oppositi 
under section 13 may be filed within 30 da pt. 30 
of publication in the Gazette. (See Rules @iimparec 
to 20.5.) As provided by Section 3! of thea 
a fee of $25 must accompany each notice me pel 
opposition. ountec 
Nucting 


nts to 


ship 


Butacide, for insecticide and pis 


cide synergist. Filed April 8, 1957, MM shar 
Food Machinery and Chemical Corfock « 
New York. First use Feb. 28, 1957. Bi&h $3,¢ 

Telone, for soil fumigant. Figg 1,842 


April 12, 1957, by The Dow Chemiqgjmmon 
Co., Midland, Mich. First use Fagg 1956. 
20, 1956. or thi 
_ Chevron design in red, white agg 1957, 
blue, for chemicals and chemical igj™mparec 
termediates including parasiticidggjme qua 
insecticides, germicides, fungicidggjthe thi 
herbicides, fumigants, weedicides, sha 
cides, miticides, soi] fumigants, igjdends 
secticide deposit builders, dusting sijgpre a y 
furs, animal insect repellents and p@@During 


sons, sulfur, dry emulsifiers, spreaggip?, shi; 
ers, insecticidal, germicidal and Pota; 
gicidal sprays, spray adjuvants, SC@e bee 
treating chemicals, insecticidal baler rat 


Filed Aug. 9, 1957, by Standard 4 prin 
Co. of California. First use June Hijved bj 
1956, on motor fuel ice preventive ited. 

Magic Grow, in capital letters, ff 
fertilizer. Filed March 29, 1997, § 
Faesy & Besthoff, Inc., New Y° 
First use Nov. 28, 1956. 

The letters, FB, hand-lettered pe 
in box-like frame, for fertilizers. Fil 
April 22, 1957, by Minnesota Fé 
Bureau Service Co., St. Paul. ™! 
First use Feb. 1, 1957. 


STORAGE SPACE ENLARGED 

PORTLAND, ORE.—Webf00t Fe 
tilizer Co. is building a 20 x 60% 
addition to its plant here for 
purposes at a cost of $15,000. It " 
increase storage capacity by Calc 
feet and will add 400 tons to i ese, | 
storage capacity of its plant. In ae 
tion, the main plant of the tota) 
is being remodeled to fit into the" ame 
addition. Way | 


| 
| 
| 
; | 
4 
COMPANET | 
Fat 


Hugo Riemer 


BY FFA—Hugo Riemer, 
sident of Nitrogen Division, Al- 
1 Chemical & Dye Corp., has been 
ted chairman of the sponsoring 
mmittee of the Future Farmers of 
erica Foundation. His election 
k place at the annual convention 
the Future Farmers of America, 
d in Kansas City, Oct. 14-17. Mr. 
bmer will take office Jan. 1 for a 
>-year term and will direct fund 
sing activities for the Foundation’s 
ards program. The new chairman 
; for a number of years been ac- 
» in FFA work, including mem- 
ship on various award committees. 


les Up, Earnings Down, 
PCC Says in Report 


OS ANGELES—Operations of 
chlorm™merican Potash & Chemicaj Corp. 
henylgm the first nine months of 1957 re- 
ted in higher sales than in the cor- 
ks ponding period last year although 
‘@nings were slightly lower, Peter 
ar efax, president, has announced. 
| a} Sales for the nine months ended 
amet. 30, 1957, totaled $32,646,615 
vies mpared with $31,199,553 for the 
notice Me Period last year. Net income 
ounted to $3,556,502 equal after 
_ pucting preferred dividend require- 
d pis@@nts to $1.78 a share on the 1,907,- 
957, WM shares of Class A and Common 
| Corfock outstanding. This compared 
957. Hh $3,684,188 or $1.91 a share on 
_ Fil@@® 1,842,150 shares of Class A and 
iemi@ammmon stocks outstanding on Sept. 
Femmm 1956. 
or the three months ended Sept. 
ite alm 1957, sales totaled $10,878,669 as 
ical iMpared with $11,242,707 in the 
iticidggmme quarter a year ago. Net income 
gicidqgm™the third quarter was $1,071,170 or 
les, OW @ share after deducting preferred 
nts, ifdends, against $1,287,563 or 67¢ a 
ing a year ago, 
ind P@@—Puring the first nine months of 
spreagp’, shipments of several of Ameri- 
nd fugit Potash’s major chemical products 
ts, Sime been below 1956 levels due to 
il he er rates of operations in some of 
consuming industries 
“tive y the company, Mr. Colefax 
cers, ff 
957, 4 
y Yo 


il Analysis 
LKTON, MD.—The Jackson B. 


od wil ter Agricultural Research Labora- 
rs. FU@@es, Elkton, Md., cooperated with 
sted Brothers, Brookline, Mass., 


Scape architects, in analyzing the 
e~ the landscaping of the 14- 
tig Tunnel Project in Bal- 
* fon The analyses consisted of 
determinations and 
the general characteris- 
Ae e soil, pH value, organic 
“r Content, available nitrate and 


nj 

yy nitrogen, phosphorus, po- 
“to ti magnesium, iron, man- 
In add Doron, copper, zine, molyb- 
compa chlorides, aluminum 


= alts. Recommendations for 
‘endments were made. The 
ay Will be open in December. 
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Farmers Exchange to in order to produce high-analysis | Frontier Announces 


granulated fertilizers. 


i ili Staff Appointments 
Fertilizer Plant In addition, Mr. Milsop said, “the 
n H new plant will distribute fertilizing , — Meivin &. 
ow England Site materials, such as ammonium nitrate, Clark, vice president in charge of 


DETROIT, MAINE—A new fertil- muriate of potash and phosphates.” marketing for the Frontier Chemical 
izer manufacturing plant will be built | The first plant, Milsop said, “should | Co. Wichita, has announced three 
on a 180-acre site here by the Eastern | >¢ completed so that fertilizer deliv - | sales staff appointments. 

States Farmers Exchange of West | ®TieS can commence by Jan., 1959. Richard H. Barton, Atlanta, Ga., 


Springfield, Mass., it has been an- 
nounced by W. D. Milsop, general 
manager. Construction of the first | Exchange. Other Eastern States 


Mr. Milsop said the new plant will 
be the fifth fertilizer plant owned and 
operated by Eastern States Farmers’ 


who has been associated with the 
company since April, has been pro- 
moted to the position of product man- 
ager, insecticide chemicals; Bill G. 


building is scheduled to begin early | Farmers’ plants are at Wilmington, Quick has been appointed product 


in 1958. 


Del., and York and Kitpanning, Pa. manager for the company’s salt divi- 


The plant will be located beside the “The new plant will serve espe- i : - 
Maine Central Railroad’s mainline cially the rich agricultural area of = 
tracks on the Portland-Bangor route. Central Maine and Aroostook County. tier’s Wichita sales department, has 
Sidetracks will be constructed to | To a lesser degree it will serve west- been named sales control manager in 
serve the newly purchased area. ern Maine,” Mr. Milsop said. the Wichita executive offices. 


Although details of construction 
are still to be developed, the first 
plant building will be approximate- 


Mr. Redmond was formerly sales 
NEMATOLOGY WORKSHOP representative for Olin Mathieson 


COLUMBIA, S.C.—Shell Chemical Corp. and Ethyl Corp. While in the 
Corp. will hold another in its series of employ of these companies, he was 


ly 300 by 150 ft. It will be equipped nematology workshops at Drayton | active in the sale of agricultural 
with automatic conveyor systems Hall, University of South Carolina, | chemicals in the southeastern part of 
and highly mechanized equipment Dec. 18-19, the firm has announced. the country. 


SPONSORS WARFARIN 
for Best Dealer Display 


FLUS 


2 PRIZES OF $500.00 EACH FOR DISTRIBUTORS’ SALESMEN 


“The World's Most-Wanted Killers” 
Di-Sodium Methyl! Arsonate Dethmor® Warfarin Pro-Noxfish® Sulfoxide® 


Agricultural Chemical and Inigcticide Division 
5. B. PENICK & COMPANY 50 CHURCH ST., NEW YORK 8 


This unusual contest is open to all dealers where state laws 
permit. It is designed to stimulate dealers’ imagination in 
better ‘point-of-sale’ merchandising and to simplify con- 
sumer purchasing of Warfarin, world’s leading rat-killer! 


Here are the simple rules: 
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1, set uP store OF window disploY with WARFARIN: 
No other is to bE sncluded 
KeeP this disploY up for two consecutive weeks: 
anytime perwee"™ Nov: 1 and Dec- 15, 1957- 
3. THE pisPLAY and mail the photo- 
graph glond with your completed entry plank 
| WARFARIN contest 
s. B- penick & company 
50 Church street 
New York 8: New York 3 
4. contest is subie* ro all gedero!: state and \ocol a 
reguiation® 
5. Entries will be for originalitY: atrention 
yalve and effectiveness” in the 
event of ties: duplicate prizes will be qwarded the 
decision" of the wwage® is 
6. Ail entries pecome rhe property of ® penick & 
company: None will be 
7. All entries must be recewe? by pecember 17, 1957- i 
8. winners will be notified by yelegro™ 
ROED 9. obtain enttyY planks from your gistributo® or write 
Fe warfarin contest, s. B- penick & company: 
fo 
storal 
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BENSON 


(Continued from page 1) 


cited by the opposition as little less 
than “desperate”’—verging on bank- 
ruptcy. The facts do not fulfill this 
condition, but more about that later. 

Nevertheless surface conditions in- 
dicate that the farm problem is 
worsening, particularly for feed 
grains and livestock and its products, 
as the congressional election year 
rolls round. What can be done at this 
late hour to avert the crisis which 
may be facing farm prices next win- 
ter? 

It must be considered that the ad- 
ministration politicians may sense 
that the wiser course might be to let 
the Democratic opposition win the 
congressional elections and then put 
into its lap the problem of bailing out 
the farmers before the 1960 elections. 

Political soundings find many Re- 
publican farm leaders unwilling to 
take over from Mr. Benson under 


current unfavorable surface circum- 
stances. That could only mean that a 
successor to Mr. Benson would mere- 
ly be a caretaker who would retain 
office during the closing years of the 
Eisenhower administration with a 
makeshift program and subject to re- 
placement if the administration came 
through with another presidential vic- 
tory in 1960 with the now favored 
candidate, Richard Nixon. 

Speaking off the record on the 1arm 
price outlook immediately ahead, one 
reliable U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture source called the situation 
“rough—rough—rough.” Emphasis on 
the problem centers around feed 
grains and the concomitant effect on 
livestock and livestock products as 
the 1958 elections near. 


Farmer's Position Not Bad 


The facts of the matter regarding 


the situation of the farmer are really 
not as bad as the politicians repre- 
sent. 

National net farm income for the 
years 1956-57 at approximately $12 
billion annually is not bad when 
measured against the pre-war year of 
1939. The Benson critics only com- 
pare present farm income with the 
best recent years as 1947-48 when 
there was a world cereal shortage 
and a heavy demand pent-up under 
war time rationing and price controls. 

Immediately following those excel- 
lent farm income years, and between 
1948-1952, labor caught up through 
wage advances which became a built- 
in factor in the prices farmers paid 
for things they buy. 

It is interesting to examine the 
advance of prices paid by farmers be- 
tween 1939-52 where the climb was 
135%. Since 1952 the increase in 
prices paid by farmers has actually 
risen by about 5%. 

Prices of things the farmers bought 
increased and rose in that pattern 
whereas the farm price fell as the 
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Offices in: 
AMARILLO, TEX.—First Nat’! Bank Bldg. 


ATLANTA, GA.—1428 West Peachtree St., N.W. 


Station ‘‘C"’ P.O. Box 7313 
BARTLESVILLE, OKLA. —Adoms Bidg. 
CHICAGO, ILL.—7 South Dearborn St. 
DENVER, COLO. —1375 Kearney St. 
DES MOINES, |OWA—6th Floor, Hubbell Bldg. 


GUARANTEED ANALYSIS NITROGEN 33.5% 


IPS PETROLEUM COMPANY 


A companion high nitro- 
gen fertilizer for your 
quality mixed goods. 


HOUSTON, TEX.—6910 Fannin St. 


KANSAS CITY, MO.—500 West 39th St. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. —212 Sixth St. South 
NEW YORK, N. Y.—80 Broadway 
OMAHA, NEB.—6th Floor, WOW Building 
PASADENA, CALIF.—330 Security Bldg. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND.—1112 N. Pennsylvania St. 


Be sure you have plenty on hand when 
your farm customers ask for 


New, 


Ammonium Nitrate! 


This great new Ammonium Nitrate and consistent adver- 
tising support offer you exciting new sales opportunities. 
Millions of farmers have read about new guaranteed free- 
flowing Phillips 66 Ammonium Nitrate. They know that an 
exclusive new Phillips process produces Phillips 66 Ammo- 
nium Nitrate with prills that are round, hard, dry and uni- 
form. There’s no caking, clogging or bridging in the appli- 
cator; and it flows freely to give more even feeding of crops. 


its performance is guaranteed, and performance 
counts with your customers! You get the full backing of 
Phillips Petroleum Company in this guarantee of free-flowin 
performance we offer your customers— : 


*“New Phillips 66 Ammonium Nitrate is guaranteed to flow 
freely when stored and applied in a normal manner. If you are 
not satisfied that it lives up to this guarantee, your fertilizer 
dealer will replace it at no additional expense to you.” 


Cash in on the advertising of new Phillips 66 Ammo- 
nium Nitrate. Order your supply now. 


PHILLIPS PETROLEUM COMPANY 
Phillips Chemical Company, a Subsidiary, Bartlesville, Oklahoma 


RALEIGH, N. C.—40] Oberlin Road 
SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH—68 South Main 
SPOKANE, WASH. — 521 East Sprague 
ST. LOUIS, MO.—4251 Lindell Bivd. 
TAMPA, FLA.—3737 Neptune St. 
TULSA, OKLA. —1708 Utica Square 
WICHITA, KAN. —501 KFH Building 


acceleration of production ,.. 
speed through improved farm 
nology, use of fertilizer and j tee 
techniques. As has been 
remarked in this public 
back-breaking factor 
price situation was the 
previous secretary of 
impose indicated wheat 

ments in 1951, when ite i allo 
cated that the world wheat 
was declining and U.S. domesti a 
duction and carryover stocks. 
top heavy. 


Mirage of Statistics 

What the national and State f 
politicians can do with statistics ; 
caution. They point with alarm at 7 
approximate $12 billion net farm j 
come for the years 1956-57 as a 
pared with 1947-48. But they tay 
disclose that this total net incon 
was being shared by fewer farma 


Trigatig 
Tepeate 
ication, # 
In the f, 
failure of 
4griculture 


and that this net income reflecteg By 
much larger depreciation of mech tae 


ized farm machinery than had beg 
found in farm accounting previousl 

Even in the hands of most abstrg 
workmen, statistics are merely a m 
age, subject to the most subtle intg 
pretations. Census bureau reports ; 
dicate that for 1954 approximately] 
million farmers had gross incomes 
over $5,000 annually. 

Yet if that example was to 
down alongside the number of farm 20": / 
ers who applied for reimbursement 
gasoline tax payments for fuel use from | 
their farm operations, it must f??°™ 
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volumé 
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inferred that there is something sai In § 
wrong with the claim that the fagmm as 2 
community as a whole is sufferingymm 
chronic financial illness. of thi 
Few can deny that the farm prot evil 
lem is unsolved and that the prea ¢..mo 

ent farm law is not meeting t 
per ai 

needs of the hour and as long as 
years. 
remains unchanged there is litt Sur 
hope that the piling up of surpluse line, | 
can be halted and farming can bh applic 


adjusted to the rest of the nationg),... 
economy. and tl 


Mr. Benson has lowered price sigmm to sel 
ports against heated opposition, agg Thi 
from both sides of Congress in mqgg sprea' 
instances. But farm technology corn. 
racing way ahead of the farm pag weed 
ticians with the result that crops ham Very | 
increased and surpluses mount ng For 
to a point where present storagmm charg 
facilities seem inadequate. Expogm™ of m 
markets are in many instances sam Prodi 
rated and production of end produgj chem 
for feed grains no longer can be am farm: 
sorbed even with national income agg them 
employment at peak levels. spray 

The farm price outlook is descrilg™g chem 
by some as perilous and on the pig S©asSo 


cipice of a bad break, notwithsta B 
ing all the political guile which ¢ - 
be contrived to stop it. ah 
Why Blame Mr. Benson? bag 

But who can charge that Mr. 5é a 
son is the evil genius who contr! this 


it? Mr. Benson accepted the § 
bank as conjured up by Democra 
opposition in the House. In its fi 
year of operation the House De Or 
cratic majority provided, through 
soil bank, a cash bounty for the ca 
mercial corn belt. He wanted to! 
pose cross-compliance with acréa 
allotments for other crops only to 
into a solid phalanx of oppostt 
from farm belt politicians on ™ 
sides of the House chamber. 


What alternative would the Be 
son opposition suggest? A return ¢ 
high supports, perhaps? Expanéé 
export disposal programs? Dire 
payments to producers to comp 
sate for the difference between ¢ 
market price they receive and som 
level of parity support which wou 
obviously also require some contro 
on production levels? 


With such necessary controls 
output—and output control 
seems to be chief problem—it 5" 
ficult to see wherein the small 
ily farm” would benefit, particu! 
as 40% of what are now defined 
farms only obtain a cash income 
$1,200 a year or less fro™ 
farming operations. 
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farme By being able to offer the farmer 
lected a complete fertilizer service, Sherry’s 
nechaiil™inoduce, Wayne, Neb., owned by Or- 
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ville and Dan Sherry, gets a sizable 
volume of this business most months 
of the year. 
The firm has a sizable fertilizer 
volume in dry fertilizer, both in bag 
and bulk forms. The company has a 
large truck and trailer which hauls 
fertilizer in bags from a plant at 
Sioux City, Iowa, about 50 miles dis- 


be tant. A great deal of this bagged fer- 
the. tilizer in fall and spring is unloaded 
~ from the truck right on the farmer’s 
premises. 

ng sad In addition, Sherry’s Produce also 
ne fammnas a large bulk fertilizer truck and 


spreader and extensive use is made 
of this during fall and spring on Iowa 
corn fields where farmers fertilize 


fering 


Prowl heavily to improve yields. Numerous 
® preg farmers raise between 75 and 125 bu. 
ng th per acre on corn land, except in dry 
a8 years. 
litt §=Supplementing the dry fertilizer 
rplus@ jine, Sherry’s Produce also sells and 
Can DAE applicates liquid fertilizer. The firm 
ationg has liquid nitrogen stored separately 
and this past year it has also started 
ice stm to sell mixed liquid fertilizer. 
n, aga This year liquid nitrogen was 
in m@gl spread between the rows of growing 
gy wag corn. The company also has a jeep 
m pam Weed sprayer which is usually kept 


very busy during the summer. 

For such service the customer is 
charged an hourly rate, plus the cost 
of materials. In addition, Sherry’s 
Produce has a large stock of farm 
chemicals in its show room which 
farmers and gardeners buy, many of 
them having their own power or hand 
sprayers. A constant display of these 
chemicals helps to create more sales 
seasonally, 
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Because much of the firm’s stor- 
age space is used for formula feeds 
at certain times, some fertilizer in 
bags is stored outdoors under a 
Ba tarpaulin during the busy sea- 

; son, It can be loaded easily from 
this location, and being close to the 


street it is also a mighty good ad- 
vertisement, 


Orville Sherry, who manages the 


til 


Nebraska Dealer Wins Customers 
ith Complete Fertilizer Service 


By AL P. NELSON 
Croplife Special Writer 


business, has such a versatile mer- 
chandising and service program that 
many employees are actually sales- 
men in the field. For instance, the 
firm has a mobile milling service 
which takes care of the grinding and 
mixing needs of more than 100 farm- 
ers regularly. The mill operator and 
his helper can often suggest fertilizer 
and farm chemicals to customers and 
thus make sales, too. These men are 
right on the farm several times a 
month and are in an excellent posi- 
tion to get fertilizer business. 


Also, the men who collect eggs 
and cream from farmers watch 
their opportunities to sell fertilizer 
and farm chemicals, 


Mr. Sherry is keenly aware of the 
benefits of good advertising. He uses 
some radio copy and also some theater 
screen ads, plus some newspaper copy. 
Several years ago he used a radio 
program in which two fictional char- 
acters, Ma and Pa, talked about farm 
needs and problems. The skits were 
written by Mrs. Sherry who formerly 
was on the staff of a radio station. 
The program attracted considerable 
comment. Ma and Pa are in retire- 
ment for the present, but may be re- 
vived a little later on, Mr. Sherry 
states. 

Most farmers come in to get their 
feeds regularly, but if a farmer wants 
bulk feed delivered, Mr. Sherry uses 
the bulk fertilizer truck with an 
auger to handle the job. 

Thus with his all around service to 
the farmer, Mr. Sherry finds that fer- 
tilizer and farm chemicals can be 
sold many months of the year to 
farmers to whom he is giving other 
service in a satisfactory manner. It 
shows the value of related lines to 
fertilizer dealers. 


Missouri Short Course 


COLUMBIA, MO.—The Missouri 
Soil Fertility Short Course will be 
held Dec. 19-20 at the University of 
Missouri here, according to an an- 
nouncement by B. B. Mainord, presi- 
dent of the Soil Fertility and Plant 
Nutrition Council of Missouri. 


] 
“cation to display advertising signs on the tarpaulin. 


SHOP TALK 


OVER THE COUNTER | 


By Emmet J. Hoffman 


Croplife Marketing Editor 


Dealers know from experience that fertilizer is more difficult to 
sell when their prospects—the farmer and the rancher—are the victims 
of a cost-price squeeze such as has been the case for a few years. It is 
times like these which test the selling ingenuity of the fertilizer retail- 
er. It also happens in some cases that dealers aren't enterprising 
enough to operate profitably so they have to go out of business. 

On the other hand, there is evidence—backed up by the opinions 
of well informed farm chemical industry leaders—that enterprising 
dealers not only stay in business but even expand a profitable oper- 


ation. 


These dealers are the ones who do a superior job of buying and 
selling merchandise and servicing the customer. 


In this department this week 
Harper, sales supervisor, Nitrogen 
Corp., on buying, which is one aspect 
of the “‘trinity’”—buying, selling and 
servicing. In the following weeks sell- 
ing and servicing will be discussed. 

What are the main points to be 
considered by the dealer in his buy- 
ing program? Mr. Harper feels that 
the most important point is to han- 
dle first quality merchandise. 

“Well bought is half sold,” is an 
adage that is particularly true in the 
fertilizer business. Long term success- 
ful operation depends not merely on 
selling fertilizer to a farmer for one 
year, but getting and keeping him as 
a customer year after year. Unprofi- 
table results from using low-cost, low- 
grade fertilizer eventually will reflect 
adversely on the dealer and con- 
sequently on all of his products and 
services. 


Price, in the long run, is only rel- 
ative to the value of the product 
and the value of the dealer’s ser- 
vices. 


Fertilizers that make the most 
profit for the farmer will maké@ the 
most profit for the dealer. 


What economies can be prac- 
ticed in buying? 


Buying early and taking advantage 
of pre-season discounts is one. Early 
delivered fertilizer sold in March or 
April will bring substantial profits. 
Also, by ordering early, the dealer 
eliminates risk of failing to get de- 
livery when the rush season starts. A 
farmer wants fertilizer when he is 
ready to use it. If one dealer can’t 
supply it, he may go to another who 
can, and possibly go there first the 
next time. 


What can be done about fi- 
nancing arrangements? 


The dealer’s best bet for establish- 
ing economical and satisfactory credit 
arrangements is with his local banker. 
Manipulating money is a _ banker’s 
business; producing fertilizer is the 
manufacturer’s. 


A banker is in a much better 
position to work out more satisfac- 
tory financing than can be accom- 
plished betweea dealer and manu- 
facturer. 


Often he can make it possible to 
increase profit possibilities through 
use of cash discounts. Certainly, a 
banker is one of the most influential 
friends a dealer can have. Once he 
understands the relationship between 
proper soil fertility and crop yields, 


is offered the thinking of Ernest 
Division, Allied Chemical & Dye 


he may make adequate fertilization a 
condition in granting crop loans to 
farmers. 


What should be expected 
from the suppliers? 


First, that they have a long reputa- 
tion for manufacturing highest quali- 
ty materials. Second, that they main- 
tain a sound, aggressive advertising 
and promotional program. 


Extensive advertising and other 
forms of promotion afford a tremen- 
dous benefit in creating and maintain- 
ing consumer demand. 


Manufacture of quality products 
also demands the services of technical 
experts and facilities for making pos- 
sible constantly improved products, 
and the services of competent agrono- 
mists and other specialists for de- 
veloping new uses for fertilizers, and 
conducting field tests to discover new 
methods and rates of application for 
most profitable results. These experts 
also can give a tremendous impetus 
to local sales promotions by offering 
sound agricultural advice at farmer- 
dealer meetings and similar events. 


Reliable manufacturers will retain 
only reliable spokesmen rather than 
quacks intent on influencing quick 
sales. A manufacturer also should be 
able to supply a variety of fertilizing 
materials designed for every need, 
and furnish effective selling tools in 
the form of manuals, advertising copy, 
and a variety of up-to-date sales liter- 
ature. 

Manufacturers who specialize in 
low-cost fertilizer and operate on the 
lowest possible margin of profit can- 
not perform these costly services, Mr. 
Harper states. 


“How much are we paying you now, 
Quentin?" 
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What’s New... 


In Products, Services, Literature 


You will find it simple to obtain additional information about the new products, new services and new litera- 
ture described in this department. Here’s all you have to do: (1) Clip out the entire coupon and return 
address card in the lower outside corner of this page. (2) Circle the number of the item on which you care 
more information. Fill in your name, your company’s name and your address. (3) Fold the clip-out over double, 
with the return address portion on the outside. (4) Fasten the two edges together with a staple, cellophane 
tape or glue, whichever is handiest. (5) Drop in any mail box. That’s all you do. We’ll pay the postage. You can, of 
course, use your own envelope or paste the coupon on the back of a government postcard if you prefer. 


No. 6654—Sprayer., 
Duster Catalog 


The Oakes Manufacturing Co., Inc., 
subsidiary of the Food Machinery & 
Chemical Corp., has released its 
“Sanitized Bean Oakes 1958 Sprayer 
and Duster Catalog.” The catalog 
shows a line of tank and hand spray- 
ers, dusters and power sprayers for 
use on the farm and in the garden. 
John Bean Division and Oakes are 
sharing production responsibilities for 
these products. New additions to the 
products which Oakes will sell 
through its jobber and dealer ac- 
counts are the “Spartan” and “Tro- 
jan” lines of power sprayers. Secure 
full details by checking No. 6654 on 
the coupon and mailing it to Croplife. 
Please print necessary information on 
the coupon. 


No. 6652—Bagging 
Unit 


The Chase Bag Co. has announced 
a new bagging unit for the fertilizer 
industry. It is called the ‘Southland 
Packer” and it is described as a com- 
pletely automatic, all-electric device 
for filling and weighing open mouth 
textile or multiwall paper bags. It is 
manufactured by the Chattanooga 
Boiler & Tank Co. and is distributed 
exclusively by Chase. It is claimed 


Send me information on 


No. 5822—Dust Collector 
0] No. 5838—Towing Tractor 
0 No. 5844—Vacuum Cleaners 
No. 5870—Tank Car 

No. 6640—Urea 

No. 6641—Calculator 

No. 6644—Equipment 

O No. 6645—Surfactant 


(PLEASE PRINT OR TYPE) 


ADDRESS 


CLIP OUT—FOLD OVER ON THIS LINE—FASTEN (STAPLE, TAPE, GLUE)— MAIL 


that the unit will handle 50-, 80- and 
109-lb. multiwall paper bags at 25 
bags per minute as a typical working 
speed. Sustained high accuracy of 
weights over an extended run is guar- 
anteed. Fertilizer and any other 
granular or free flowing material can 
be packed. Chase officials state: 
“Minimum change-over time from one 


the items marked: 


C] No. 6646—Booklet 

No. 6647—Tractor 

C) No. 6648—Insecticide 

C] No. 6649—Spreader 

No. 6650—Leaflets 

C) No. 6651—Garden Chemicals 
C) No. 6652—Bagging Unit 

No. 6653—Chemicals Folder 
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FIRST CLASS | 


PERMIT No. 2 


(Sec, 34.9, 
P. L. & R.) 


MINNEAPOLIs, 
MINN. 


BUSINESS REPLY ENVELOPE 


No postage stamp necessary if mailed in the United States 


POSTAGE WILL 
Croplife 


Reader Service Dept. 


P. O. Box 67 


BE PAID BY— 


Minneapolis 1, Minn. 


analysis to another is an outstanding 
feature.” Cylindrical hoppers and 
buckets allow a clean and complete 
flow of material. Simplicity of design 
reduces maintenance costs and prob- 
lems. Parts are standardized and can 
easily be interchanged in plants where 
more than one packer is in use. No 
air or hydraulic fittings are used. The 
packer is made from 12 gauge or 
heavier steel plate and requires no 
external bracing for rigidity. The 
feeder is of the continuous operating 
type, using a % h.p. gear-enclosed 
motor to operate its endless belt, over 
8 in. self-cleaning pulleys. Check No. 
6652 and print the necessary informa- 
tion on the coupon and mail it to 
Croplife to secure details. 


No. 6653—Industrial 
Chemieals Folder 


Sohio Chemical Co. has prepared a 
folder on its industrial chemicals, 
which include anhydrous ammonia, 
aqua ammonia, nitric acid, urea and 
83% ammonium nitrate solution. Spe- 
cifications, descriptions, uses and ship- 
ping information are listed for each 
of the products. The folder states that 
rail or truck delivery is available and 
that technical assistance and labora- 
tory service are offered without obli- 
gation. Secure details by checking No. 
6653 and printing the necessary in- 
formation on the coupon and mailing 
it to Croplife. 


No. 5370—Tank Car 


A new multi-purpose tank car 
which incorporates two fundamental 
changes in tank car design—elimina- 
tion of the dome and underframe— 
is announced by the Union Tank Car 


Co. Called the “HD” tank car, the 
unit serves where: previously four 
Separate tank classifications were re- 
quired, company officials say. With 
only minor modifications the new 
tank car can be used as a general 
service car; for carrying acid; as an 
insulated car; and as a low pressure 
car. Secure details by checking No. 
5870 on the coupon and mailing it to 
this publication. 


No. 5844—Vacuum 
Cleaners 


A new line of heavy duty wet-dry 
vacuum cleaners has been introduced 
by the Clarke Sanding Machine Co. 
The line includes six units ranging 
from a % hp. model with 2% gal. 
wet and % bu. dry capacity to a 1% 
h.p. conversion unit which converts 
a 55-gal. drum into a vacuum cleaner 
tank with 50 gal. wet and 6% bu. 
dry capacity. Check No. 5844 on the 
coupon and mail it to secure details. 
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Also Available 


The following items have a 

peared in the What’s New sec. 
tion of recent issues of Cro 

life. They are reprinted to help 
keep retail dealers on the ro. JO. 
gional circulation plan jp. 
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Spreader 


The Highway Equipment Co,, Ine. 
announces a new model, the “Noy 
Leader 3 Material Spreader.” Nitro. 
gen, phosphate, and potash are spread 
to the proper proportions as deter. 
mined by the soil analysis of the land 
to be fertilized, it is claimed. The an. 
nouncement states: “The spreader 
hopper is divided into separate com. 
partments for three different ferti. 
lizers. A 36 in. wide heavy-duty 4-ply 
belt over a chain conveyor carries the 
fertilizer back to the cross augers at 
the rear of the machine. Each ferti. 
lizer is conveyed back on a separate 
section of the 36 in. belt. Sealer Strips 
along the sides and at the end of the 
individual compartments keep the 


three fertilizers separated i 
e p ed until they » be a 


prades 

ulator 
anufa 

the cou 


No. 
Lea 


How 
ed by | 
a serie 
ed by t 
tical p 
use of 
are dropped into the cross auger ate"? & 
the rear of the machine. The three fm US! 
fertilizers are first augered to the left, meng 
dropped into another auger, then 
augered back to the center of the a 
spreader where they are dropped di- 
rectly into twin distributor fans which onl 
uniformly distribute the fertilizer in- sag : 
to the streamlined hood for an ac- i = 
curate spread. The hood, which € co 
spreads a 24 ft. width, is of sturdy No 
construction and yet 
enough so that it can be folded easily Tr: 
by one man for road travel. The steep The 
sloping sides of the hopper and the Hi guycog 
wide belt conveyor eliminate bridg- ing ti 
ing. Special cleanout doors are Pro- HM tions. 
vided for inspection, servicing, and 
daily cleaning.” Secure details bY Hang ; 


checking No. 6649 on the coupon and 
mailing it to Croplife. 


No. 6645—Liquid 
Surfactant 


A vegetable oil source liquid sur- 
factant, called by the trade name 
Sole-Onic PGE, is described in 4 
released by the Sole Chemical Corp 
Company officials say that two o 
its uses are as a wetter-sticker a¢- 
junct for agricultural sprays, and 4 
an anti-corrosion agent in water-con 
taining aerosols. The bulletin may 


drav 
secured by checking No. 6645 on the drive 
coupon and mailing it to Croplife. vert 
Please print name and address. sion: 

tach 

No. 6646—Product 5838 

Booklet 

The family of chemical products for Ne 
industry and agriculture of the Dit T 

mond Alkali Co. is described in the r 


fifth edition of a booklet called “The T 
Story of Diamond Chemicals—Chem!- 


n 
cals You Live By.” This revised a" Pay 
enlarged, 32-page booklet presents a T-1! 
panoramic picture of these basic 
terials, their principal applicatlon 
and their production. F ed t 

Fourteen major products or 
uct-groups are discussed in digest po 
form. They are: Soda ash, caustic cial 
soda, chlorine, chlorinated methane 
bicarbonate of soda, sodium silicates, ds 


calcium carbonates, chromates. spe- 
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emicals, organic chemi- 
en cement, coke and coke 
oducts, and agricultural chemi- 
including lawn and garden 
nemicals. A copy is available on re- 
yest. Check No. 6646 on the coupon 
pnd mail it to Croplife. Please print 
| ame and address. 


No. 6641—Caleulator 


.w type of calculator has been 
he by the Phosphates and Ni- 
rogen Division of the American 
yanamid Co, aS an aid in determin- 


ng quantities of phosphatic materials 


Hesigned 


o be added when formulating various 

rades of mixed fertilizers. The cal- 
culator can be obtained by fertilizer 
anufacturers who check No. 6641 on 
the coupon and mail it to Croplife. 


No. 6650—Soil Pest 
Leaflets 


How major soil pests can be treat- 
ed by soil fumigation is described in 
a series of three new leaflets publish- 
ed by the Stauffer Chemical Co. Prac- 
tical procedures are outlined for the 
use of a product trade named, Vapam, 
to kill annual and perennial weeds 
and germinating weed seeds, soil 
fungi which cause seed decay and 
damping off, nematodes and such in- 
sect pests as the garden centipede. 
Each of the leaflets deals with a spe- 
cific agricultural problem — growing 
finer turf, flowers and shrubs, and 
vegetables. Copies are available with- 
out charge by checking No. 6650 on 
the coupon and mailing it to Croplife. 


No. 5838—Towing 
Tractors 


The Frank G. Hough Co. has intro- 
duced its first two “Paymover” tow- 
ing tractors for commercial applica- 
ions. The two machines are the mod- 
él T-50 with 5,000 Ib. drawbar pull 
end the model T-60 with 6,000 Ib. 


drawbar pull. They are two-wheel 
drive models, and feature torque-con- 
verter drive and automatic transmis- 
sions. A wide variety of coupler at- 
tachments is available. Check No. 


5838 on the coupon and mail it to se- 
Cure details, 


No. 6647—Towing 
Tractor 


aay Frank G. Hough Co. has an- 
"4 need the availability of a new 
Aah tractor. The unit, model 
effort develops 15,000 Ib. of drawbar 
features power steering, 
ed tr vheel power brakes, power shift- 
dual rear tires, plane- 
ome final drives and a choice of 
cials ‘ne, or LPG power, company offi- 
9 why ag It has travel speeds up to 
ae P-h. The tractor is suited for in- 

"al, rail and motor truck termi- 


nals and other tractor applications. 
Head and tail lights are standard 
equipment. A wide variety of acces- 
sory equipment and attachments is 
also available, including 2-way radio 
units, aircraft engine starting sys- 
tems, cabs, snow-plows, sweepers and 
winches. For detailed specifications or 
more information check No. 6647 on 
the coupon and mail it to Croplife. 


No. 6651—Home 
Garden Chemieals 


Several new chemical formulations 
bring to a total of 28 the number of 
insecticides and other chemicals 
which are in the Du Pont Company’s 
line of products for the home garden- 
er. Among the new products are an 
insecticide which is a combination of 
methoxychlor and malathion and 72% 
chlordane insecticide. Also new are 
an insect repellent and an aerosol 
dressing for tree wounds. Secure de- 
tails by checking No. 6651 on the 
coupon and mailing it to Croplife. 


No. 5822—Dust 
Collector 


A special, extra storage capacity 
dust collector, “Dustkop model 
520-D,” is the latest addition to the 


e 
standard model 520, it has identical 
air handling characteristics and base 
dimensions, but a dust storage bin 
that is over twice as large. The com- 
pany recommends it for use in any 
shop operation where dust volume 
is unusually large. The base is 18 by 
23 in, height 34 in. For detailed in- 
formation check No. 5822 on the 
coupon and mail it to this publica- 
tion. 


No. 6648—Insecticide 
Booklet 


A new booklet on the application of 
Phosdrin insecticide has been pre- 
pared by the Shell Chemical Corp. 
The booklet covers handling precau- 
tions, respiratory devices, details for 
aerial application, symptoms of toxi- 
cation and first aid treatments, and 
information for physicians. The im- 
portance of following directions right 
to the letter is emphasized in the 
booklet. To secure a copy of the 
booklet without cost, check No. 6648 
on the coupon, print the necessary 
information and mail it to Croplife. 


No. 6640—Urea Am- 


moniating Solutions 


A booklet on urea ammoniating 
solutions, including detailed unloading 
and handling instructions, has been 
issued by the Du Pont Polychemicals 


Department, manufacturer of “Ura- 
mon” ammonia liquors for the fertil- 
izer industry. A chart in the booklet 
lists the advantages of urea nitro- 
gen as a fertilizer for all crops. Other 
tables offer information on the char- 
acteristics of Du Pont’s urea am- 
moniating solutions. In addition, spe- 
cial graphs report the pound-per- 
square inch (p. s. i.) pressures gener- 
ated by the ammoniating solutions at 
various temperatures, and the tem- 
perature rise produced when these 
solutions are added to fertilizer mix- 
tures. Unloading and handling instruc- 
tions include schematic drawings of a 
tank car, and its various valves and 
connections. A copy of the booklet 
may be obtained without charge by 
checking No. 6640 on the coupon and 
mailing it to Croplife. 


No. 6644—Liquid 
Fertilizer Equipment 


General Metals, Inc., has published 
a new condensed catalog on its line 
of equipment for nitrogen solutions 
and. complete liquid fertilizers. The 
company makes a line which includes 
such items as storage tanks and field 
applicators. The catalog gives brief 
descriptions of most all items in the 
line. Tanks of aluminum, steel and 
stainless steel are made in sizes rang- 
ing from 30 gal. to 22,000 gal. of both 
pressure and non-pressure types. Two 
wheel trailer applicators are made 
complete with trailer, tank, booms 
and pump. Other products described 
in the catalog are tractor applicators, 
a 3-point hitch applicator with 100- 
gal. tank and metering pumps. Secure 
the catalog by checking No. 6644 on 
the coupon and mailing it to Croplife. 
Please print name and address. 


American Scientific 
Purchases CaPhenin 


MADISON, WIS. — American Sci- 
entific Laboratories, Inc., manufactur- 
ers of veterinary biologics, medicinals 
and pesticides, has announced the 
purchase of the CaPhenin Chemical 
Co., formerly of Waverly, Iowa. The 
equipment and key personnel of the 
Iowa firm have been moved to Madi- 
son and form a part of the ASL 
chemical products division. 

Through this acquisition ASI. is ex- 
panding its activities in the pharma- 
ceutical field as well as continuing the 
private formula manufacturing which 
was the primary interest of the Iowa 
concern. A. W. Tandy, former owner 
of CaPhenin, has been named director 
of the ASL pharmaceutical and chem- 
ical laboratory in Madison. 
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Gloomicides 


The old experienced barrister, wise 
in his profession, was well aware that 
the judge hearing the case was noted 
for his bad temper and general testi- 
ness; but his junior was not so well 
informed. 

Outraged by a decision from the 
judge, the young man shot to his 
feet. “Your Honor,” he said heatedly, 
“I am amazed that you should make 
such a decision!” 

There was a shocked silence. The 
old barrister, determined to retrieve 
the situation, rose also. 

“Your Honor,” he said, “my impetu- 
ous young friend intends no disre- 
spect. He has much to learn. I can 
assure him that when he gains my 
amount of experience he will never 
be amazed at any decision Your Hon- 
or makes.” 

* 


An old-timer is a man who remem- 
bers when the only problem about 


parking was to get the girl to agree 
to it. 
* 


The man that a woman can’t make 
a fool of doesn’t live. He merely 
exists. 
* 


The weary man had just settled 
down with his pipe and the evening 
paper. 

“Sam,” called his wife, “I’ve got a 
lot of things I want to talk to you 
about.” 

“Well, fine,” said her husband. 
“Usually you want to talk about a 
lot of things you haven't got.” 


* 


Who remembers the Good Old Days 
when a juvenile delinquent was a kid 
who owed a few cents on an overdue 
library book? 


Just heard about an American tour- 
ist who couldn’t pay his bill in a 
French sidewalk cafe—so they threw 
him in! 


* 


As usual, the girls were talking 
about marriage. 

“T’ll have trouble finding the kind 
of man I want to marry,” comment- 
ed Denise. “He’ll have to be smart 
enough to earn a lot of money but 
stupid enough to give it to me.” 


EX-A-FOAM 


DUST MASK 


(no other product like it 


“FL 


Here’s everything 


& 
1. Form-fitting design: 
Self-adjusting to any size ond 


shape of face without pres- 
sure or irritating discomfort. 


2. Attractive styling: 
Smartly designed to suit the 
most discriminating wearer. 


3. Filtering efficiency: 
Filters non-toxic dusts 100 
times smaller than the eye 
can see. 


~ management and worker alike 
could possibly want in 
a dust respirator! 


that 


4. Easy-breathing comfort: 
Easier to breathe through and 
talk through than an ordinary 
pocket handkerchief. 

5. Feather-like weight: 

Weighs only 1 ounce complete. 

6. Simplicity and economy: 
Only 4 tough, long-wearing 
inter-locking parts — all 
washable. Pure latex filter 
outwears throw-away type 
more than 100 to 1. 


No wonder FLEX-A-FOAM is the one dust respirator workers welcome and WEAR! 


FLEXO PRODU 


CTS, IN 


rN 
1-ply 
the 
1 
Aget Manufacturing Co.’s Dustkop 
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ce 


The old Seth Thomas clock on the 
office wall of Schoenfeld & McGilli- 
cuddy struck the half hour after one. 
Balding, rotund Oscar Schoenfeld, his 
lips in a set line, snorted. “Tsck, 
tsck!” he said irritably. “Again that 
Irisher stays out late for lunch. Why 
don’t he come back on time like the 
rest of us? Ach, why don’t he go out 
and collect? Instead he sits down at 
those Chamber of Commerce and 
Rotary and Kiwanis meetings where 
everybody shoots off their mouths so 
much even a bull would faint if he 
got in there. Ach, such a waste of 
time—those meetings.” 

“Men are different, Oscar,” remind- 
ed Tillie Mason, the plump, ulcerish 
bookkeeper who had been patiently 
waiting now for five years for Dave 
Schuster, her bashful but steady suit- 
or to gain the courage to pop the im- 
portant question. “Pat likes to work 
nights, and you work daytimes. It will 
never be any different.” 

Oscar snorted again. “Ach, he is so 


Doing Business With 


Oscar 


hours a day in this business. All night 
hours, visiting farmers, talking with 
them about hunting, fishing, base- 
ball—everything except when they 
can pay.” 

The door from the warehouse open- 
ed at this moment and in came tall, 
blue-eyed Pat McGillicuddy and Eddie 
Bartz, a fertilizer dealer from the 
other end of the county. Bartz, a 
chubby, once handsome fellow with 
dark brown eyes and hair combed 
over a bald spot, laughed loudly. 


“Hi, Oscar, old boy!” he boomed 
enthusiastically. “Pat and me just 
dreamed up a promotion idea over 
at the Happy Hour cafe that should 
spread fertilizer two inches thick 
over the hull dang county with lots 
of business for all us dealers. How’s 
that?” 


“We got too many ideas aroundt 
here already,” Oscar replied coldly. 
“I got one idea—get my work done. 
Others should do the same and, ach, 


we would make more money.” This 
last with a meaningful glance at Pat 
McGillicuddy. 

Eddie Bartz was not easily rebuff- 
ed. He laughed again. “Boy, ain’t he 
the kidder, Pat? It must be fun to be 
in business with a guy like that. 
Oscar, if I needed a partner and you 
was free to make a connection, dog- 
gone it, I believe I’d make you a pro- 
position.” 

Oscar bit his lip, one eye on the 
old Seth Thomas clock. “Ach, I made 
a mistake once like that. I will not 
make it again. Not while I got my 
mind anyway.” 

Eddie Bartz chuckled. “Oscar, I 
feel just like you do now, too, once 
in a while. Especially when I eat 
something that don’t agree with me, 
like chocolate pie a la mode on top of 
spareribs and sauerkraut. But don’t 
worry, our promotion will pay. Now 
lend me an ear, and I'll give you the 
sales pitch on this idea.” 

In a confidential manner, Bartz 
edged his chair closer to Oscar’s desk. 


The latter maintained 


a cold. j 
“You see,” Bartz Said VY 
b 
“Pat and I decided we thie. 
some red hot promotiona} effort 
hind a fertilization program jp this H 


area.” 


“Ach, some one should ¢et 
on collections,” threw in 0 

Eddie Bartz grinned, wi 
and went on. “We gott 
something new into the pr 
get extra attention. And oe 3 
to get all the dealers in the com 
together to stage a ‘Fertilizer Week’ 
We'll all advertise cooperatively, stat, 
the reasons for fertilization anq th 
offer a special discount for aj] ferth 
peng orders placed during early vin 
er.” 

“Ach, you will get lots of businoce» 
Oscar predicted sarcastically. Brey 
deadbeat in the county will order fer. 
tilizer, have you deliver it and make 
you wait until next summer for yoy 
money.” 


“Oh, come now, Oscar, don’t look 
at the dark side only,” protested 
Bartz soberly, his good humor faq. 
ing slightly. “Sure, we all got col. 
lection problems now and then. But 
most farmers pay eventually. Be- 


Ted hot 
Scar coldly, 
nked at Pat 
A introduce 


of the 


sides, if you read Kiplinger’s News pe 
Letter out of Washington, an arti. st 
cle this month says maybe people D 


different he don’t put in two regular shouldn’t try to save so much 


money. The country runs on credit, . s 
and don’t dam up the flow.” see 
“That’s what’s wrong with and it 
e country,” Osear barked loudly, his 
‘ele) x on Ol S an favorite trouble being opened up. T 
“People spend too much. They think jg Problé 
the more you spend the richer you scient 
get. Ach, such foolishness. Somebody gm i the 
oO i a n age me n has to pay the bill someday. You can't 
keep on putting it off. Then when we a 
can’t pay—poof, the whole biznes 
goes up.” i 
“Well,” said Bartz a little gaily, ‘if 
SOILS AND FERTILIZERS—Fourth Edition SOIL SCIENCE SIMPLIFIED it goes up, we all go up with it. Mean- ' 
Wie i Mes Helmut Kohnke time we’re having lots of fun, mak- J 
declan with bade ing money and living good. Oscar, I'll i 
tuch nitrogen, “phosphorus, calcium: yield for sfedents in bet even you'll be on hand when we Allied 
sol eonervaion 68 pages, paper bound contest 
organic matter maintenance. New facts, § ong wi is fertilizer drive.” Plant 
accurate figures. 66 illustrations, 420 pages 6.00 IRRIGATED SOILS: Their Fertility and “Beauty contest!” Oscar’s eyes 10% 
SOIL FERTILITY (1955) Management—New |954—Second Edition got to 
C. E. Millar, Professor Emeritus of Soil D. W. Thorne and H. B. Peterson, Depart- pl sirdrseenssivaih m hee 
Science, Michigan State College. ment of Agronomy, Utah State Agricultural Pike y _~ are going to have a big 
A tendemental treatment of the principles of fertil College. Dr. Thorne is also Chief of Soils ee en) Well have i 
in the soil, with major emphasis on the plant itself. and Fertilizer Research B = Witrogen, Potash and 
Relevant aspects of soil chemistry, soil physics, soil F . ranch, / ennessee Miss Phosphorus—a winner in each r 
microbiology and plant physiology from viewpoint of Valley Authority. ’ ae : 
their influence on plant growth. Each major plant food An outstanding text d class. And they'll wear bathing suits. ‘ 
element and the more important micro-autelents fully with the problems of Ooh, la la!” 
treated with respect to supply in the soil, sources and with irri te ‘b n addition to the chapters dealing “T ’ +43 
of additions, losses from the soil, functions and alkali I hope it snows,” Oscar said in 4 
a sections, Pwith fertilize matter in soil, minerals and plant ‘growth, shocked voice. “Then they will have sider: 
satine colic end colle of 75 | fertiliser materlets, using fer- to put some decent clothes on.” the « 
fruit vegetable fie 36.75 “But, Oscar,” contributed Bartz in 
a crops Set n i 
CHEMISTRY OF THE SOIL (1955) : They 
Firman E. Bear THE RESPONSE OF CROPS AND SOILS to look at beautiful girls in bathing [ll po 
Prevent,» comprare pcr of th chemi TO FERTILIZERS AND MANURES (1954) suits. And when they see those ba 
the wes to which p W. B. Andrews ners on Miss Nitrogen, Miss Potas 
vers: chemical composition, soil, colloids, organic A new book, with special reference to Anhydr and Miss Phosphorus in beautiful 
other, of nitrogen in liquid bathing suits, they are going to think sales 
en j 
find useful deta directly Spplicable to their effect an din Oscar's fist came down on his 
and pasture crops. 468 of with such a fearful whack that his and 
wetting “insecticides, tung! chapters, 89 illustrations ............ 4.50 paper clip container rattled. “The 
es an er agricultural chemicals will gain new will not!” he thundered. 
Id for fut oduct h CHEMICA 
reseerch $8.75 AND THE SOIL a resigned wave of his howe 
. die Bartz got up, shrugged Nis | 
SOIL PHYSICS—Third Edition (1956) Testheme, of, the book Is the necessity of chemical shoulders. “I give up, Pat,” he sid fm 
Dr. L. D. Baver, Director Experiment Station and which “Holy cow, if all the 
Hawaiian Sugar Planters Association and vegetables. Space is devoted to may, 
This represents a considerab! ision of th pg What ng dele and rye; to roots and tubers, as well quit this promotion. We I ferti 
versions and incorporates to vegetable never be able to put it over.” And he Chal 
to by. soil oiclentists elt over world. and clovers; to onions, flax, kale, headed for the warehouse. 
ors on the brincip and fruits. Pat followed him out there. “Lis- 
of chemical soil conditions on soil structure, and re- chemicals as fertilizers and points out how ae fea! ten, Eddie,” he said. “Don't mind 
cent contributions of the diffusion process in soil should be used to obtain the best result it — : “ ; ery’ 
aeration, and information on hydraulic conductivity sophical soundness and logic should do rab —_. Oscar. He’s that way about evel 
Tae eae oT eee the contusion of thought introduced by the advocates thing. But he can’t stop me from 4 
wind erosion processes. 48 pages $7.75 the of “fertilizers $8.50 ing share to apis 
Week’ over. do it despite jin 
SOILS AND SOIL MANAGEMENT == begorra, as I have done before. AMI in | 
A. F. Gustafson with those agricultural for: 
A complete study of solls; ical i can get for ‘Fertilizer Week’ 21¢ 
organisms, organic matter, Or der rom ro e the other promotions we'll 
of water, tillege, erosion, acidity and its control by , +1; in the 
timing, _ management athell salle, nad know we'll sell more fertilizer '" the 
@ farmer, production, conservation entire county.” yea 
and utilization of f at i 
tation of green manure crops; fertilizer, materials Reader Service Department “Maybe,” Eddie Bartz said slumly i tist 
and rotations; fertilization P.O.Box 67 “But revise the estimate 1 
grat solls. Published 1941. mies | ore Minneapolis |, Minn. to Oscar. It won't be fertilizer tW” 
pages, Illustrated 6.00 inches thick over all the county 
———— a lot of Oscars buckin’ us, I'l! sett “t 
=— for one eighth inch spread.” 
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This column, a review of news re- 
ported in Croplife in recent weeks, is 
designed to keep retail dealers on the 
regional circulation plan up to date 
on industry happenings. 


What's Been 
Happening? 


A two-day session which included talks on many angles of safety in the 
r manufacturing field was held by the fertilizer section of the Na- 
‘onal Safety Council at Chicago Oct. 21-22. George F. Dietz, safety director, 
tijizer Manufacturing Cooperative, Inc., Baltimore, was elected chairman 


of the section. 


Three appointments by the National Plant Food Institute made 
in connection with an expanded educational program to cover vari- 
ous regions of the country include Dr. R. L. Beacher, with head- 
quarters at Fayetteville, Ark.; Dr. Samuel L. Tisdale, with offices at 
Atlanta; and Dr. Richard B. Bahme, with headquarters at San 
Francisco. 


A limited quantity of the new chemical compound, designated ET-57, 
will be supplied by the Dow Chemical Co., to certain cattle areas of forr 
states to aid in controlling cattle grubs. The product is a systemic insecticide 
which is given to cattle internally. Some observers say it may save cattle 
growers millions of dollars annually in better meat and hides. 


State control officials of fertilizers and pesticides met in Washington for 
their annual meetings. Paul T. Truitt, executive vice president of the National 
Plant Food Institute, made a plea for fertilizer consumption figures by materi- 
als and grades on a more uniform basis from all states. He suggested that 
such reports be made quarterly. 


The pesticide control officials discussed tentative definitions for 
pesticides, defoliants and nematocides, as well as making a study of 
state laws in the light of the Miller amendment to the Food and 
Drug Act. 


Stauffer Chemical Co. announced that its organic phosphate pesticide, 
Trithion, will be in large-scale production before next crop season. A multi- 
million-pound a year Trithion plant will be built near Henderson, Nevada, 
and it is expected to be in operation by February, 1958. 


The National Plant Food Institute held a conference on chemical control 
problems at Washington, D.C. In charge of Dr. Vincent Sauchelli, NPFI 
scientist, the meeting heard discussions of modern methods of quality control 
in the manufacture of fertilizers. 


A fertilizer conference held at Rutgers University, New Brun- 
swick, N.J., heard discussions on the relationship between weather 
conditions and fertilizer use. The discussions indicated that if a plant 
is given a well balanced diet and a “full meal,” it will be ready to 
grow fully when moisture conditions are correct. 


J. T. Stevens and R. A. Lemler were named by the Nitrogen Division of 
Allied Chemical & Dye Corp. to sales positions. 


A statistical article by Arnon L. Mehring, sponsored by the National 
Plant Food Institute, said that non-farm use of fertilizers amounted to about 
10% of the total consumed in the U.S. At a conservative average price of 
$75 a ton, he said, the non-farm market comes to some $187.5 million a year, 
with some estimates going even higher. 


The Western Agricultural Chemicals Assn. held its annual meet- 
ing at San Mateo, Cal. scheduling talks on weed control, nematodes, 
regulatory laws, and a program on what influences farmers to pur- 
chase and use pesticides. Ivor Burden, United Chemical Co., Rich- 
mond, Cal., was elected president of the group. 


A report by USDA indicated that the soil bank is likely to exert a con- 
siderable influence on the kinds and numbers of insects in many parts of 
the country. Grasshoppers, particularly, will find in the reserved acreages, 
an increased amount of more favorable places for egg laying and a greater 
variety of desirable food plants. Other insects expected to increase in certain 
localities were listed as cutworms, wireworms, white grubs, Japanese beetles, 
European chafer, sod webworms, and corn flea beetles. 


Alfred J. Dickinson, formerly vice president of Virginia-Carolina Chemi- 
cal Corp., Richmond, Va., joined Freeport Sulphur Co. as vice president and 
sales manager, to succeed the late Roy B. Jones. 


Southern Nitrogen Co. named Dallas Cantwell as general sales manager 
and F. R. MacCauley, controller. 


Wilson & Geo. Meyer & Co. broke ground for a new office building and 
warehouse in Los Angeles. The new structure, when completed, will also 
house the Wilson Meyer Co., and other offices. 


_ Talks by a banker, an educator, a fertilizer technologist and representa- 
tives from two other associations were featured at the eighth annual con- 
vention of the Pacific Northwest Plant Food Assn. in October. Some 250 
fertilizer industry men were on hand at the meeting which was held at the 
Challenger Inn, Sun Valley, Idaho. 


The California Ammonia Co. broke ground for its new 100-ton- 
a-day anhydrous ammonia plant, Oct. 12. The plant will cost about 
pre million and construction is expected to be completed in October, 

5 


_ Merck & Co, announced a reduced price on its product “Gibrel”, a giberel- 
lin product. The price went from $10 a gram to $4 a gram. Improvements 
in the manufacturing process and increased demand were given as reasons 
for the price change. 


The Shell Chemical Corp. nematode workship at St. Louis, brought out 
the fact that nematodes cause “many millions of dollars” loss to crops each 
year. Some 200 agriculturalists heard a panel of USDA and university scien- 
lists discuss control of these soil pests in the one-day meeting. 


t Irrigated eroplands need a high rate of fertilization to get optimum re- 
‘urns from the added investment, the USDA stated. “Before a farmer invests 
supplemental irrigation, he should be willing and able to use high rates 
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°f fertilizer,” the department said. 


keep headed 
for profits... 


eee with Mathieson’s Ammo-Phos , Pesticides, 
and Irrigation Systems — an exclusive agricul- 
tural program that assures maximum crop 
response and cost-saving production. 


AMMO-PHOS FERTILIZER 


A high-analysis, pelletized, and water-soluble 
fertilizer that supplies guaranteed plant food that’s 
100% water soluble ... contains more plant 
nourishment than conventional fertilizers .. . nitrogen 
in a readily available and non-leaching form. 
Uniformly pelletized for easy, dust-free application. 
Analysis for every crop and soil condition. 


PESTICIDES 


Mathieson’s complete line of Insecticides, 

Herbicides, Fungicides, and Grain Fumigants have 
been completely tested in the laboratory and in the 
field ... carefully formulated ...thoroughly approved 
by thousands of users for maximum effectiveness 

at minimum costs. 


IRRIGATION SYSTEMS 


Complete from intake strainers to gates or 
sprinkler heads, Mathieson ‘custom-engineered” 
irrigation systems are assembled from matched 
components to meet individual needs. Integrated 
design assures efficient and trouble-free irrigation 
at economical costs. Available through liberal 
finance program. 


Ammo-Phos® is a trade mark. 


Join the ranks of successful Mathieson dealers— 
write for full details 


> 4879 
OLIN MATHIESON CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


PLANT FOOD DIVISION 


LITTLE ROCK, ARKANSAS 
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Advertising and Sales Promotion 


EDITOR’S NOTE: The fundamen- 
tal principles of successful advertis- 
ing plans are similar for all types of 
retail enterprises, says Mr. Crawford, 
who is associated with Crawford & 
Porter, Inc., advertising agency in At- 
lanta. These fundamentals and basic 
ingredients for successful local and 
national advertising and sales promo- 
tion programs are discussed in this 
article by Mr. Crawford. 


1. DEFINITION OF TERMS. 


A. What is advertising? Advertis- 
ing is selling. It uses mass communi- 
cations to carry the sales messages 
to the greatest possible number of 
prospects in the shortest time at the 
lowest cost. Advertising moves the 
customer toward the product. 

B. What is merchandising? Mer- 
chandising is all those activities that 
supplement the sales effort to move 
the product toward the customer. 

C. What is marketing? Market- 
ing is the integration of all the im- 
portant factors concerned with sell- 
ing goods at a profit. A marketing 
pian is one which considers all phases 
of the product aside from the cre- 
ative work. 


2. TWO BASIC DIVISIONS OF 
ADVERTISING. 

A. National or general advertis- 
ing: Advertising prepared and placed 
by the manufacturer or his agency 
to pre-sell his product for the re- 
tailer. 

B. Local or retail advertising: Ad- 
vertising by the dealer to produce 
an immediate sale. 

C. General and retail advertising 
are mutually dependent on and 
strengthen each other. How they 
work together— 


8. LOCAL OR RETAIL ADVER- 
TISING. 

A. Fundamentals of successful re- 
tail advertising remain the same for 
food stores, department stores or 
farm stores. These are the three basic 
ingredients for a successful advertis- 
ing and sales promotion program: 

1. Create interest. 
2. Create enthusiasm. 
3. Respect the customer. 

B. Creating interest can be done 
by talking in terms of the custom- 
er’s interest. Give honest informa- 
tion as to what the product will do 
for him. State the price and terms 
of sale to him. Whenever possible, 
dramatize your message and urge im- 
mediate action from him. Indoctri- 
nate your sales personnel with en- 
thusiasm about the product they are 
selling. Plan with imagination. 

C. Creating enthusiasm: This is a 
positive must in successful advertis- 
ing and merchandising. No program 
or advertising ever devised will con- 
tribute to a retail sale if it is trite 
or lukewarm. This is no idle theory. 
Smart retailers use their advertising 
space and inside store merchandis- 
ing tools to imply “special, sale, 
short time only—buy now.” They 
woo customers with simple things 
like plenty of free parking, free de- 
livery, courteous attention. 

D. Respect for the customer: Re- 
spect for the customer entails a great 
deal more than polite sales people. 
In essence, it means knowing the 
customer who is the potential buyer 
of your product or services. Know 
him well. Recognize the approach 
that will stimulate his particular type 
of person. Respect the customer’s 
intelligence. Honesty is the best pol- 
icy in advertising as in everything 


By Harry Crawford 


tising is a catalytic agent that speeds 
reaction between buyer and seller. 
It hastens the demise of a bad dealer 
as well as speeding the success of 
the good. 

4. HOW TO CHECK YOUR AD- 
VERTISING FOR MORE SELL. 

A. Examine your basic plan. Ev- 
ery department and commodity in 
every store has a monthly customer 
buying pattern. This repeats every 
year with only minor variations. It 
tells you when your sales will peak 
—and when they will ebb. This buy- 
ing pattern indicates when to adver- 
tise the commodity or department. 
Advertising which is planned and 
timed to take advantage of maxi- 
mum ‘sales opportunities produces 
more business. A good advertising 
plan is based on these buying pat- 
terns. It distributes the annual ad- 
vertising budget by months and sea- 
sons and by departments giving each 
an adequate and balanced share. 

B. Select the right items to ad- 
vertise. Selecting the right items is 
critically important in implementing 
retail advertising’s three-fold job of: 

1. Creating increased traffic 
through the store. 

2. Stepping up sales of the ad- 
vertised item. 

3. Building your store’s reputa- 
tion. 

C. Things to check when writing 
a retail newspaper ad: The most im- 
portant single factor determining 
how many people will read a news- 
paper ad is the skill and technique 
used in preparing it. Here are some 
suggestions for layout and copy. (1) 
Make your ads easily recognizable. 
Try to give your ads a consistent 
personality and style of their own. 
(2) Use a simple layout. Ads are not 
crossword puzzles. The layout should 
carry the eye easily through the 
message. From headline to art and 
copy to price to signature. Avoid 
too many different type faces. Use 
enough white space to give your copy 
a chance to breathe. (3) Make de- 
scriptive copy complete. Give the buy- 
er essential information about the 
product you advertise. (4) State the 
price. (5) Use simple words. (6) Ask 
for the order. * 

D. Things to check when writing 
radio copy: Don’t be too long winded. 
Use simple language. Give informa- 
tion that will fix and hold attention 
of listener. Know your announcer 
and if possible, write to his person- 
ality. Write an appealing and simple 
sales story and tell it often. Radio 


pays off best when used with fre- 
quency. Radio time is usually sold 
on 13-week cycles and that is a 
reasonable test period, if you wish 
to find out what radio can do for 
you. Forget long price listings when 
using radio. Tie your commercials 
as closely as possible to farm pro- 
grams that have built established 
farm audiences. Farmers depend on 
radio for news, market and weather 
reports and information on livestock, 
crops, etc. For entertainment, folk, 
hillbilly, western and religious music 
ranks high. If you use live talent, 
you might have the entertainers ap- 
pear at your store. 

E. Things to check in your direct 
mail program: When did you last 
check up on the accuracy of your 
mailing list and have you recently 
expanded your list to reach new 
prospects? Direct mail is one of the 
very best ways to reach the rural 
audience with complete and factual 
information about what you have to 
sell. If you have a program you can 
keep your customer up-to-date on 
new developments, etc. Direct mail 
copy should be complete, simple and 
accurate. It does not have to be 
fancy nor expensive. A well written 
mimeographed sheet that gives in- 
teresting and wanted information is 
often as effective as a slick expensive 
printer’s job. Take advantage and use 
material made available by manu- 
facturers you represent. 


Generally speaking, price alone is 
not so important a factor in direct 
mail advertising as other elements. 
Be sincere, be in good taste if humor 
is utilized. Give information. 

5. HOW MUCH SHOULD YOU 
INVEST IN ADVERTISING? 

A. This is a question you alone 
can answer. In your discussions with 
your association secretary, advertis- 
ing salesman, or manufacturer’s rep- 
resentative you often ask how much 
you ought to spend for advertising. 
There is, unfortunately, only one per- 
son who can answer that question. 
That person is you. Why? Because 
your store is different. The differ- 
ences lie in your store’s size, loca- 
tion, the length of time you have 
been in business, your policies and 
services, the kind of competition you 
have, the trading area you serve and 
the farming conditions in that area. 
All these factors have to be con- 
sidered in determining your adver- 
tising requirements. 


Generally speaking, the retail farm 


store is poorly merchangi< 
greatly under advertised, The 
age farm supply store carries 
a dozen lines of merchandis : 
cent indicated th: 
state, the average dealer < 
than two tenths of 1% of ion Oe 
to advertise all these items. ' 
B. Set your budget hj 
to do the job. There are = 
methods that you can use to set a 
a realistic advertising budget. "? 
1. Percentage of sales: 
apply this method to eithe 
estimated future sales, net 


You can 
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irre 
However, if you use this method ot 
recommend a percentage of your an, nat oft 
ticipated gross sales. This wil] ayto. ut of $ 
matically force you to appraise veal aot 
potential sales increase realisticajy 


and to plan. Once appropriated, speng coal 
consistently and re-examine 


budget every quarter to be certain pant 
you are gaining your objective. a on 
2. The objective or task method: 

1) 


Using this method you merely decide 
in advance what objective or task you 
want your advertising to help you 
accomplish. Then determine how 
much you must invest to reach that 
goal. Either of the above methods 
replaces guesswork and wishfy] 
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thinking with a plan of action. radiatic 

3. Keep your advertising budget The 
clean. Do not fool yourself and en. MM tant t 
cumber your budget by charging to HM see’s | 


advertising items what should be MM ticilli 
charged to selling expense or general HM land 
administrative expenses. Donations, MM along 
association dues, entertaining cus- Mi Count 
tomers, demonstrations and exhibits, HM of th 
recreational activities, sales training 9 years. 
material, are not advertising “And 
expenses and should not be so MM of up 
charged. BB ance 

These are some of the things that 
should be listed as advertising in- Delt 
vestments: (a) Store and truck signs; HWere 
(b) display cards and banners; (c) @jfrom 
road signs; (d) all media costs; (¢) Mthree 
advertising production costs, and (f) gjtreatn 
handbills and circulars, etc. summ 

6. NATIONAL ADVERTISING. sive t 

A. Since it can be assumed that jgnized 
most manufacturers, if they are ad- §™plants 
vertisers, have professional advice 
from their own agencies, I will not go becom 


too deeply into the opportunities, worth 
problems, etc., that are always part The 
of a national or regional marketing Mj quick 
plan. variet 

However, as I stated previously, MMation 


the primary job of manufacturer ad- 12 to 
vertising is to pre-sell his product. tainin 
And one of the best yardsticks any HM ton by 
manufacturer can use in evaluating Hence 
his advertising is to ask, ‘Will it sell Hi searct 
at retail?” For nothing happens Un- BM work< 
til something is sold. 

7. TEAMWORK. 

A. Like a good golf swing, the Old 
secret of most effective advertising Hyg 
is in the “follow through.” A good My... 
advertising plan, in almost every)... 
case, is part of an over-all market- Mia di 
ing philosophy that seeks to mesh mitte 
into a smooth working team, the "n 
manufacturer’s internal organization, 
resources and field force with those the 
of his dealer. they. 

8. CHECKLIST FOR EFFECTIVE alfalt 
NATIONAL ADVERTISING. wh 

A. How is your follow throush Mi... 
Mr. Manufacturer? Are you supply- , 


ing your dealer with advance infor a. 
mation about your advertising Pro 
gram? 
Does he get advance copies of ws your 
publications you are using? Or gir Ty 
of advertisements in advance of pu» win 


lication? Are you supplying 
dealer with necessary material an the} 
advising him the best way to aaa And 
with your advertising program ° RM), 
that both you and the dealer can err 
reap a miximum profit on your && 
vertising investment? , Th 
What about: (1) Newspaper mats: to 
(2) Radio script? (And, incidentally, Phos; 


through the magic of the tape "™ Be a 
corder, it might be advantageous ' trien 
have your dealers add a perso? Hj So 
word or tag to some of your commer Vise 
cials.) (3) Store and truck 
(4) In-store placards, banners. 920-2 
(5) Printed material for use in St Hifon ¢ 
and as mailers. (6) A program © Biipota 
planned sales literature that the BB ture. 
dealers’ salesmen can use in the field Hime 


else. Indeed, honesty is the only pol- 
icy for successful retail advertising 
for advertising focuses the strong 
white light of public scrutiny on both 
product and store. 

And as Abraham Lincoln said, “You 
can fool some of the people some of 
the time but you can’t fool all of 
the people all of the time.” Adver- 


Fla,, is shown here in his field of 
y a hoe this year. He estimates that chemi- 
$150. According to Mr. Mathews, his hoeing 


cal weed control saved him about 


costs would have been about $5 per acre, or $250, on hi 

s 50 acres of Dixie 
runner peanuts. By using a chemical pre-emergence herbicide at a cost of 
about $2 per acre he saved $150, he says. The product, called Sesone, was ap- 


plied down the rows in a band treatment at one pound per acre at peanut- 


— time in April. The chemical is a product of Union Oarbide Chemicals 
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The process is slow, but University 
bf Tennessee plant breeders are us- 
ng irradiated techniques in an at- 
empt to overcome a problem disease 
hat often robs cotton farmers of $1 
but of $10 worth of cotton they grow. 
ferticillium Wilt is the disease. 

“The new research technique is 
basically that of using irradiated 
hlant material in an organized breed- 
ng program,” explain Dr. Leander F. 
Nohnson and James M. Epps, U-T 
plant pathologists. “Mutations or 
hanges in plants often occur when 
roed or plants are iyradiated with 
amma rays and neutrons. And a de- 
rable mutation for resistance to 
‘erticillium wilt might occur after 
otton seed are exposed to atomic 
radiation.” 


The research problem is impor- 
tant to farmers who grow Tennes- 
see’s $115 million cotton crop. Ver- 
ticillium wilt of cotton plagues up- 
land cotton farmers in counties 
along the Mississippi River. “Lake 
County Tennessee farmers lost 10% 
of their cotton crops for three 
years,” the researchers explain. 
“And present commercial varieties 
of upland cotton do not have resist- 
ance to the disease.” 


Deltapine 15 upland cotton seed 
vere irradiated last spring. Plants 
from those seed that survived the 
three different strengths of radiation 
treatment were self-fertilized this 
summer in order to bring out reces- 
sive traits in the next crop. Recog- 
nized and desirable traits from these 
plants will be incorporated into new 
breeding stock and might eventually 
become part of a variety that is 
worthy of release. 


The U-T scientists don’t look for 
quick results. So far only a few plant 
varieties have been improved by radi- 
ation techniques, and the process took 
12 to 15 years. While chances of ob- 
taining a wilt-resistant variety of cot- 
ton by this method are small, experi- 
ence with other crops justifies re- 


search along this line, the research 
workers believe, 


* 


Old alfalfa fields which were ferti- 
lized this fall by feeding them a top- 
dressing of phosphate-potash ferti- 
lizer, got a break, according to the 
Middle West Soil Improvement Com- 
mittee, 

“Farmers who did so will be re- 
warded with extra tons of hay next 
season,” says the committee, “and 
they may add several years to the 
alfalfa’s life span. This can mean im- 
portant savings on seeding and land 
fitting costs,” 

. ‘Alfalfa uses up lots of phosphate 
ar Potash. So it pays to put these 
Dutrients back in the soil to keep 
your fields at a high production level.” 


There will be less damage from 
winter killing when the legumes get 
nirtents in the fall to store up in 
“ar roots, the committee says. 
“nd when spring comes the alfalfa 
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and ratio of fertilizer 
shan Prep on the soil’s need for 
be sea and potash. A soil test can 
helping select the nu- 
to midwestern agronomists ad- 
ton polying from 300 to 500 Ib. per 
fertilizer such a 0-20-10, 0- 
On the 20,20 or 0-10-30, depending 
il’s need for Phosphate and 
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The size of a farm should be meas- 
ured in the amounts it produces, 
rather than in the number of acres it 
has. That is the statement of O. T. 
Coleman, University of Missouri ex- 
tension soils specialist. 


Mr. Coleman says farmers can in- 
crease their volume of business per 
acre by using lime and fertilizer to 
supply nutrients needed for top yields. 
This cuts costs of production and 
helps give the farmer a bigger net 
income per acre, 


Low costs, he says, depend on 
high yields per acre. As yields go 
up, costs per unit of production 
tend to go down. 


Mr. Coleman recommends soils 
tests as a guide for using fertilizer 
lime correctly to get profitable re- 
turns, 

Accurate soil samples are the key 
to good results from soil tests, he 
says. Samples, he says, should repre- 
sent the surface seven inches of each 
different kind of soil in a field. 


Soil samples sent to the testing lab- 
oratory should be accompanied by in- 
formation on all fertilizer treatments 
applied in recent years, Mr. Coleman 
advises. Including an accurate rec- 
ord of the soil’s cropping history is 
valuable. 

* 


Dual wheat, adequately fertilized 
and sown early for pasture, can be 
grazed during the fall with little 
damage to prospective fields, says R. 
R. Mulvey, Purdue University agrono- 
mist. 


Very heavy growth of fall sown 
wheat may have some smothering 
effect on the wheat itself, however. 
“Jointing” does not ecccur in the 
fall, Mr. Mulvey points out. 


Where sown early and not grazed, 
Dual wheat used as a companion crop 
for fall sown alfalfa need not be clip- 
ped. While any variety of wheat mak- 
ing sufficient growth in the fall may 
be pastured, Dual is the only variety 
that can safely be sown preceding 
fly-free date. It is, therefore, regard- 
ed as a highly potential pasture 
wheat. In addition Dual ranks at the 
top in yielding ability under Indiana 
conditions, according to Mr. Mulvey. 


* 


E. B. Calderwood & Sons, farming 
near Crary, N.D., in Ramsey County, 
are among a number of North Dakota 
farmers who have applied nitrogen 
fertilizer this fall. They view the fall 
fertilization as a means of reducing 
field operations next spring. 


The Calderwoods applied the ni- 
trogen to fields that will be in crops 
the second and third years after sum- 
merfallow, according to Wayne Owen, 
Ramsey County extension agent. 


Phosphate, which soil tests have 
indicated is also needed, will be ap- 
plied next spring, using an attach- 
ment on the grain drill to distribute 
the phosphate fertilizer at seeding 
time. Experience on the Calder- 
wood farm has been that when all 
the fertilizer required is applied at 
the same time it tends to slow down 
spring seeding operations. 


With a fertilizer spreader purchased 
this fall, 20 tons of nitrogen fertilizer 
have been spread on stubble land to 
be cropped next year. This was done 
at a rate of 20 lb. per acre. An addi- 
tional 10 Ib. of nitrogen fertilizer per 
acre will be put on the same land 
next spring, along with phosphate, in 
a drill row application. 


QUOTE 


“Competition is a driving force in 
American business and few people 
will deny it. More price problems, 
business failures and ulcers are 
blamed on competition than anything 
else. Yet, as a last resort, you can’t 
beat competition as a powerful influ- 
ence in bringing about just prices, 
honest quality and proper service. 
Usually competition only forces one 
to do those things he should have al- 
ready done. In the meantime, he has 
perhaps lost money or lost face, or 
both, to a competitor."—Sam R. 
Honegger, president, Honeggers’ & 
Co., Inc. 


Grant Cline Promoted 
By Pacific Agro Co. 


SEATTLE — Pacific Agro Co. has 
announced the promotion of Grant 
Cline to the post of manager for east- 
ern Washington, effective Nov. 1. 
Mr. Cline has been with the firm 
since its start last Jan. 1. Prior to 
then he was with the Charles H. 
Lilly Co. 

Robert H. Allard, general manager 
of Pacific Agro, said the new position 
was necessary because of the increas- 
ing demand for products from the 
new plant at Sunnyside, Wash. and 
the increased activity of the company 
in eastern Washington. 


NEW CHEMICAL PLANT 


VANCOUVER, B.C.—Pennsalt 
Chemicals will build a $10,000,000 
plant near here on the lower main- 
land, it was announced last week by 
William P. Drake, president. It has 
taken options on the shore of Van- 
couver harbor and construction will 
start when final land is obtained. 
Pennsalt recently incorporated a 
Canadian subsidiary, Pennsalt Chemi- 
cals Canada, Ltd. 
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Cowles Producing New 


Insect Repellent 


CLEVELAND — Cowles Chemical 
Co., Cleveland, is now producing 
diethyltoluamide, the new insect re- 
pellent developed by the Army Quar- 
termaster Research Laboratories and 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture 
earlier this year, according to Frank 
F. Black, manager of organic chemi- 
cal sales. 

He said that at present Cowles is 
manufacturing a product with a mini- 
mum meta isomer content of 95% 
shipped under the trade name De- 
tamide 95, and that the firm later 
plans to offer a product of 85% meta 
content, to be known as Detamide 85. 


Farm Pest Killers 
Topic at Meeting 


NEW BRUNSWICK, N.J.— Agri- 
cultural chemical suppliers will hear 
about pest control recommendations 
at the annual Rutgers pesticide con- 
ference Nov. 20. 

Controls, based on research and ex- 
periences of last season, will be given 
for weeds, insects and plant diseases, 
according to Dr. Leland G. Merrill, 
Jr., extension entomologist, who is 
arranging the program. 


Guest speaker will be Justus 
Ward, chief of the pesticide regula- 
tion section of the agricultural re- 
search service, U.S. Department of 
Agriculture, who will explain to 
dealers and salesmen the signifi- 
cance of pesticide labeling. 


Special reports from Agricultural 
Experiment Station researchers will 
deal with nematodes, post-harvest ap- 
plication of fungicides to fruits and 
vegetables and other topics. 

The meeting, beginning at 9:30, will 
be held in the University Commons, 
and will be open to all dealers and 
salesmen, and farm and garden sup- 
pliers who handle pest killers. 


APPLICATIO 


in performance. 


Your biggest low-price sprayer value. High in quality—above the average - 
Field Master Sprayers available as complete units or as 
separate kits: Trailer, Boom Assembly, 
Write for Free Colorful Field Master brochure. 


Boomless Kit, Pump Box, Tank, etc. 


The Broyhill Company — Dakota City, Nebraska 


CLASSIFIED ORDER FORM 


Type or print your ad below and mail with check or money order to CROPLIFE, P. O. 
Box 67, Minneapolis 1, Mine. Rate 15¢ per word, minimum charge $2.25, for regular set- 
solid ads. Count six words for signature. Add 20c for handling replies if ad is keyed 
care this publication. Rate for Situations Wanted ads 10c a word, $1.50 minimum. Dis- 
play or "‘boxed"' ads $10 per column inch per insertion. All Want Ads cash with order. 
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WEED THE WEEK 


Field Bindweed 


(Convolvulus arvensis) 


How fo Identify 


This weed is also known as wild morning 
glory, creeping Jenny, or possession vine. 
It is a perennial, with slender stem, often 
twining around objects. Its flowers are 
pinkish in color. 


Characteristics of Bindweed 


One of the most troublesome of weeds, 
the bindweed has a deep and very exten- 
sive root system which makes it difficult 
to control by cultural means. It spreads 
both from seeds and from creeping lateral 
roots. The seeds can remain viable in 
soil for as long as 30 years, according to 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture. 
Thus, bindweed seed left in the soil after 
the original stand has been killed, is a 
constant potential source of reinfestation. 
Seedlings will continue to emerge for 
many years thereafter and must be de- 
stroyed before they become established 
as perennial plants. 


Damage Done by Bindweed 


Because of its prolific growth and its 
entanglement with economic crops, bind- 
weed poses expensive and difficult prob- 
lems at harvest time in a number of grain 
crops, Whereas the weed is easier to con- 
trol in cultivated crops, it still robs the 
wanted plants of moisture and soil 


nutrients, and beyond that, puts growers 
to additional expense and effort to 
control the weed. 


Control of Bindweed 


Control by tillage and cropping requires 
intensive work and sometimes years of 
effort. (Different crop rotations are rec- 
ommended in accordance with rainfall, 
climate and other considerations.) The 
USDA has suggested the use of a number 
of chemicals for control of bindweed. 
Among these is 2,4-D, application of 
which must be repeated for a number of 
successive years for complete eradication. 
Spraying is most effective when used in 
combination with intensive cultivation 
or in growing small grain crops, corn, and 
perennial grasses. Such crops, tolerant to 
2,4-D, greatly increase the effectiveness 
of the treatment by competing with bind- 
weed plants weakened by the chemical. 
If areas of bindweed total only a few 
square rods, application of soil sterilants 
may be useful. However, it must be re- 
membered that this may cause the loss of 
soil productivity in the area for a number 
of years. Sodium chlorate can be used, 
but the fire hazard involved reduces the 
desirability, USDA says. Monuron herbi- 
cide and boron compounds are also sug- 
gested, as is common salt for sterilization. 


Illustration of Field Bindweed through courtesy of U. S. Depart ment of Agriculture, Beltsville, Md. 
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NPFI 


(Continued from page 1) 


es: Illinois, Indiana, 
c , Kentucky, Michigan, n- 
am Missouri, Nebraska, North 
Ohio, South Dakota, and 


visconsin. 


Mr. Beers, a native of Wisconsin, 
eived his bachelor of science and 
aster of science degrees at the Uni- 
rsity of Wisconsin. He was a stu- 
ent at River Falls State Teachers 
ollege (1928-1929). At the Univer- 
ty, his undergraduate work was in 
gronomy and agricultural journal- 
m, and he received his master’s de- 
ee in agriculture. In 1939-40 he was 
‘tor of the Wisconsin Country 
agazine and in 1940 was public rela- 
fons chairman of the Wisconsin Lit- 
le International, student sponsored 
yestock show. 
From 1941 to 1947 he was Bulletin 
ditor, Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
‘on and Extension Service, Purdue 
miversity, Lafayette, Ind. At Purdue 
be was in charge of extension publica- 
‘ons and responsible for news re- 
eases on agricultural experiment re- 
earch work. 

He was executive secretary of the 
liddle West Soil Improvement Com- 
ittee for 10 years prior to being 
amed Midwest regional director for 
he Institute. 


MIDDLE WEST 


(Continued from page 1) 


g stat 


E. Bennett, Omaha, Neb., president 
if the Middle West Soil Improvement 
ommittee. He conducted the group’s 
regular annual meeting in which re- 
ports were heard, then convened the 
assembly in a special meeting for the 
purpose of voting on the question of 
joining the National Plant Food In- 
stitute. 


Mr. Bennett read to the group 
the resolutions which had been sent 
to the membership previously, in 
which the provisions for dissolving 
the Middle West Soil Improvement 
Committee were outlined, and state- 
ments made as to the status of the 
group after becoming a part of the 
National organization. 


Under the terms of the resolutions, 
the MWSIC would continue to oper- 
ate as an independent entity until 
Jan. 1, 1958, at which time it would 
become a regional office of the Na- 
tional Plant Food Institute with the 
latter assuming obligations for of- 
fice space, salaries, and other con- 
siderations. 

It was emphasized that the work 
projects being carried out by the 
Chicago group would be not only con- 
"nued, but expanded, and that pre- 
sent personnel of the MWSIC would 
become employees of the NPFI. This 
would become effective as of Jan. 1, 
1958, the resolutions stated. 

Mr. Bennett opened the meeting for 
discussion, inviting questions from 
members in the audience. He stressed 
the fact that there was no desire on 
the part of the officers or members 
of the board of directors to “railroad” 
the proposition into being, and urged 
all members present to raise any 
cmeetion that might be lingering in 
sie minds. Members of the board of 

rectors, seated on the platform, re- 
ay to a number of queries, as did 
“it. Bennett and Zenas H. Beers, ex- 
®cutive secretary of the group 


Upon announcing that a favor- 
able two-thirds vote of the member- 
ship would be necessary to make 
owl move, Mr. Bennett read the 
aan 6s of companies eligible to cast 

®s, then had representatives of 

®se firms turn in their ballots to 
4 clerk for tallying. 


was a tenseness evident 
Merle = the meeting room as 
Consumers Cooperative, 
iter Mo.; Everett Potterton, 

national Minerals & Chemical 


Corp., Chicago; and Dan Williams, 
Minnesota Farm Bureau, Minneapolis, 
tellers, went through the filled-out 
ballots. How would the decision go? 
That was the question on the minds 
of all present in the hushed room 
as the tellers continued their count. 

At last, with the totals in hand, 
Mr. Bennett announced to the wait- 
ing audience that of 30 eligible firms 
present for the vote, 26 had said yes, 
three no, and one had not registered 
a choice. He declared that this con- 
stituted more than the required two- 
thirds vote, and the Middle West Soil 
Improvement Committee would now 
become part of the National Plant 
Food Institute. 


The remainder of the mecting 
was devoted to presenting slides on 
the screen, showing results of work 
with land grant colleges in the 
thirteen states served by the Com- 
mittee. A plan of calculating the 
potential yields from soils found 
in this area, on a state-by-state 
basis is being carried out at the 


present time, and charts are being 
drafted for putting the results in 
graphic form so fertilizer consum- 
ers in each state will have a good 
understanding of what soil fertility 
can mean to them in terms of add- 
ed income. 


Charles Trunkey, MWSIC assistant 
secretary, gave the group a view of 
numerous pictorial and written stories 
being furnished to television and radio 
stations for farm audiences, and Mr. 
Beers reported on the success this 
service has met in its acceptance by 
the press and radio. 


COOPERATIVES 


(Continued from page 1) 


output of St. Paul Ammonia Prod- 
ucts Co., Pine Bend, Minn. 


Farmco owns fertilizer plants in 
Antigo, Green Bay, Prairie du 
Chien, Cameron, South Wayne and 
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Whitewater. Midland is part own- 
er of Northwest Cooperative Mills, 
a feed, seed and fertilizer coopera- 
tive with plants at St. Paul, Green 
Bay and Winona, Minn. 


Midland obtains other farm and 
home supplies through National Co- 
operatives, Inc., Albert Lea, Minn. 
Farmco obtains its other supplies 
through United Co-operatives, Al- 
liance, Ohio. 

Midland was formed in 1926, while 
Farmco dates back to 1935. 

Farmco’s total sales last year 
amounted to $11.8 million, while 
Midland’s volume was $43.6 million 
in the year ending Aug. 31. About 
40% of Midland’s volume was with 
cooperatives ‘in Wisconsin. 


TO STUDY COCKROACHES 

MANHATTAN, KANSAS—Studies 
of cockroach differences will continue 
in the department of entomology at 
Kansas State College under a grant 
by the U.S. Public Health Service. 
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lowa Fertilizer Manufacturer Conference 
And Dealer Short Course Is Scheduled 


AMES, IOWA—The program for 
the 10th annual fertilizer manufac- 
turers’ conference set for December 
3, 1957, has been announced by Iowa 
State College. 

Taking part in the all-day session 
will be speakers from the college 
faculty, discussing both the economic 
and agronomic aspects of fertiliza- 
tion. 


Dr. W. H. Pierre, head of the 
department of agronomy, will pre- 
side at the morning session, and 
E. R. Duncan at the afternoon 


meeting. 


D. M. Browning, associate director 
of the Iowa Agricultural Experiment 
station, will welcome the group, and 
the following talks are scheduled for 
presentation during the morning ses- 
sion: 

“Obtaining the Most for the Ferti- 
lizer Dollar,” J. T. Pesek; “Potential 
Fertilizer Use in the Iowa Highway 
Program,” J. A. Stritzel; ‘“Compari- 
son of Fertilizer Placement Meth- 
ods,” E. R. Duncan, and “Super- 
Phosphoric Acid— Developments to 
Date and Future Potential,” E. V. 
Collins. 


Papers scheduled for presentation 
in the afternoon meeting, include the 
following: “Distribution and Nitrifi- 
cation of Anhydrous Ammonia in 
Soil,” L. R. Frederick; “Crop Resi- 
dues and Nitrogen Immobilization,” 
J. T. Pesek; “Ammonium—Potassium 
—Soil Moisture Relationships,” J. J. 
Hanway; “Relationship Between Leaf 
Analyses and Yield Response to Fer- 
tilizer Nutrients,” L. C. Dumenil, and 
“Have you Evaluated the Alterna- 
tives?” J. J. Hanway. 


Next day, Dec. 4, Iowa State Col- 
lege will hold its 10th annual ferti- 
lizer dealers’ short course, with ses- 
sions scheduled for morning, after- 
noon and evening that day. 


Dr. W. H. Pierre is to preside at 
the morning session, E. R. Duncan at 
the afternoon, and B. J. Firkins at 
the evening question-and-answer 


meeting. 


The program, as announced /by 
Iowa State College, will be as fol- 
lows: Welcome of guests, Floyd 
Andre, dean of agriculture; “Sys- 
‘tematic vs. Piecemeal Fertilization,” 
J. A. Stritzel; “The Role of the 
Fertilizer Dealer,” J. J. Hanway; 


“Water-Soluble Phosphorus—When 
and Why,” J. R. Webb, and “How 
the New Fertilizer Law Affects 
You,” E. R. Duncan. 


The afternoon meeting has the fol- 
lowing papers scheduled for presenta- 
tion: 

“Sources and Placement of Row 
Fertilizer for Corn,” J. A. Stritzel; 
“Nitrogen Movement in Soils,” J. T. 
Pesek; “Sorghum Fertilization in 
Iowa,” F. W. Schaller; “Fertilizer 
Carryover, How Much?”, L. C. Du- 
menil, and “Opportunities for the 
Fertilizer Dealer in Soil Sampling,” 
G. W. Hawkins. 

The evening question-and-answer 
period will use as panel members 
J. T. Pesek, J. J. Hanway, L. C. 
Dumenil, E. R. Duncan and J. A. 
Stritzel. 

All sessions will be held on the 
Iowa State College campus. 


TO PRESENT AWARD 

PORTLAND, ORE.—Paul Willard, 
chairman of the scholarship commit- 
tee of the Pacific Northwest Plant 
Food Association, will present the as- 
sociation’s $100 scholarship award to 
David Buling, winner at Oregon State 
College this year. The presentation 
will be made Nov. 13, at a meeting of 
the Soils Club at the college. 


includes’ equipment 


for every phase of the 


Anhydrous Ammonia industry 


Economy pressure vessels are engineered 


and fabricated by pioneers of the anhydrous 


ammonia industry. Time-proved methods of 


manufacture and quality control, finest 


craftsmanship add to Economy's long 


experience gained in fabricating more than 


2”. million tons of steel, to bring you the 


best NH3 equipment that money can buy! 


More than that, the name “Economy” means 


economy! 


WRITE TODAY FOR 
YOUR FREE 
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Shell Completes Test; 
On Range Fertilization 


SAN FRANCISCO—She}] Chemica) 
Corp., has made public results of a 
commercial-scale rangeland fertilj 
tion tests recently conducted jn a 
operation with the University of Cal; 
fornia agricultural extension 
The tests, of particular interest 4 
California stockmen, showed rem 
able increases of beef production oa 
acre. 

The amount of natural for 
often doubled by fertilizat; 
the animal carrying capacity 
creased up to three-fold. Res] 
that investment in fertilize 
application costs on the five tests was 
returned one and one half to ty) 
times during one season through jn 
creased beef yield. 

“The economic promise of range 
fertilization cannot be overempha. 
sized,” a company spokesman stateq 
This is especially true in California 
he said, where increasing demanx 
for beef production from dwindling 
acres of good rangeland present , 
real challenge to the western hee 
industry. 

Tests were conducted on the Urry. 
tia Ranch in Madera County, the 
Hearst Ranch at San Simeon, the 
Newhall Land & Farming Co. aj 
Saugus, the Karn Ranch at Brooks 
and the Johnson Bros. Ranch at 
Orange Cove. 
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Areas fertilized ranged in size up to The 
230 acres and were fenced off to ue ce°T? 
control grazing. Nitrogen, sulfur and 
phosphate fertilizers were applied as 
indicated by soil analyses. Adjacent jMect!P 
fenced plots of comparable soil and cUSt© 


acreage were left unfertilized to show 
the results of fertilization. 


Close supervision was given to the 


Car 


number of cattle each plot could Pes! 
support and the total number of days 

the plots could be grazed. In most MB Anr 

tests fertilization increased the graz- | 

ing time two or threefold. PI 

plans 

Caro 

New Jersey Dealers to lator 

Attend Conference 

NEW BRUNSWICK, N.J.—The an- !8-2( 


nual pesticide dealers’ conference will s 


be held at Rutgers University Com- on t 
mons, New Brunswick, Nov. 20, ac- Hen 
cording to an announcement by the land 


university. Program plans call for in- ent 


troductory comments by J. W. Faw- {ure 
cett, agricultural extension leader, the | 
and a talk on pesticide labeling by sear 
Justus Ward, chief of the pesticide UST 
regulation section, plant pest control The’ 
division, agricultural research se!- Dr. 
vice, USDA. ogy 

Moderator of the program will be Stat 
C. W. McDougall, associate agricul- cide 
tural extension leader. 

A discussion on weed control, and 
control of fruit crop pests, as well as sec 
other miscellaneous pests, wil! be on Ca 
the agenda following the noon lunch- on 
eon. The meeting is scheduled to ad- Bo 
journ at 4 p.m., according to the pro- Ro 
gram. ch 

an 

Windstorms and Rain 
Damage Illinois Corn a 


SPRINGFIELD, ILL.—Damage )y St. 


wind and rain on corn in the north- Ger 
eastern portion of Illinois has been re 1 
ported by the State-Federal crop Tr by 
porting service. The severe weather tar 
conditions delayed drying of the corm Ch 
crop and halted harvesting for a time. wh 
Winds accompanying the rains blew ati 
down corn stalks in many fields, pa" Dr 
ticularly in the northeastern part of me 
the state, where earlier winds had lin 
already caused some damage, the “C 
service said. 19 
Frosts a week ago brought the 
growing season to an end in most © ss 
the southern localities that ad In 
missed earlier frosts. Si 
The service said moisture content N, 
still remains too high for safe crib- D. 
bing of much of the corn crop 4" N 
only about 25% of the crop has 60 P 
far been harvested, compared wit N 


the average of 66% by this time. 
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iquid F 
jes I. Davis, Jr. as president, and 
A. H. Walters, vice president in 
shar 
aciy vice president and general 
manager, while Mr. Walters was for- 


merly sales manager. 


J. L. Davis, Jr. A. H. Walters 


iquid Fertilizer Firm 


Names Two Officers 


ALBANY, GA. — Southeastern 
ertilizer Co. has named Jef- 


ge of sales. Mr. Davis was for- 


The new president has been with 
the firm since its founding in 1949. He 
holds degrees from both Clemson Col- 
lege and North Carolina University. 
He is active in the affairs of the 
Agricultural Ammonia Institute and 
vice president of the Georgia Anhy- 
drous Ammonia Assn. 

Mr. Walters joined the company in 
1950, as plant manager at Albany, 
Ga. He received his college training 
at the University of Georgia. 

The firm operates 22 plants serving 
Georgia, Florida, and South Caro- 
lina. Its services include not only 
chemicals for agriculture, but also 
equipment, irrigation machinery and 
custom application of chemicals. 


Carolinas-Virginia 
Pesticide Formulators 


Announce Program 


PINEHURST, N.C. — Program 
plans for the annual meeting of the 
Carolinas-Virginia Pesticide Formu- 
lators Assn. have been announced. 
The meeting will be held at the Caro- 
lina Hotel, Pinehurst, N. C., Nov. 
18-20. 


Speakers scheduled for appearance 
on the program of Nov. 19 are Dr. 
Henry Gray, Dow Chemical Co., Mid- 
land, Mich., who will talk on “Pres- 
ent and New Chemicals in Agricul- 
lure”; Dr. H. L. Haller, assistant to 
the administrator, production and re- 
search, agricultural research service, 
USDA, Washington, “Pesticides — 
Their Formulation and Use”; and 
Dr. Donald Ellis, head, plant pathol- 
ogy department at North Carolina 
State College, Raleigh, ‘‘New Fungi- 
cides for the Future.” 


Dr. Walter Mistric, cotton in- 
sect research department of North 
Carolina State College, will speak 
on “Cotton Insecticides and the 
Boll Weevil in North Carolina”; 
Rodney C., Berry, director and state 
chemist, department of agriculture 
and immigration, Richmond, Va., 
“Are Regulatory Laws Desirable?” 


_A banquet is scheduled for Tuesday 
night, Nov. 19, with Joseph E. Burger, 


St. Louis, Mo., speaking on “How to 
Get Better,” 


Wednesday's sessions include talks 
3 Lea S. Hitchner, executive secre- 
ary of the National Agricultural 
Chemicals Assn., Washington, D.C., 
Who will speak on “What An Associ- 
wer Can Do for Its Members”; and 
'. Clyde F. Smith, head of the ento- 

mology department of North Caro- 
una State College, Raleigh, on 
in Recommendations for 
Officers of the CVPFA are: J. My- 
Maxwell, Maxwell Insecticide Co., 
Sin Ra N.C., president; George 
No : es, Planters Chemical Corp., 
Dak olk, Va., first vice president; John 
4 Daly-Herring Co., Kinston, 
Peel » Second vice president; W. R. 
W. R. Peele Co., Inc., Raleigh, 


N.C., secretary-treasurer. 


More Punch in Merchandising Advised at 
Oregon's Garden Supply Trade Exposition 


PORTLAND, ORE.—A new atten- 
dance record was established by the 
7th annual Northwest Garden supply 
trade show Oct. 29-30 when close to 
1500 retailers from Oregon and scat- 
tered sections of the Pacific Coast 


viewed the 51 booths and participated 


in the educational program. 


Chairman Frank Stewart, Port- 
land, of the sponsoring Oregon 
Feed & Seed Dealers Assn., ex- 
pressed belief that the visiting 
garden supply retailers stand to ex- 
pand their firm’s income if they 
put into practice the merchandis- 
ing, advertising and display tech- 
niques suggested by the three ex- 
perts featured during the educa- 
tional program. 


“Merchandising one’s self is as im- 
portant in volume garden supply sell- 
ing as is merchandising every nook 


and cranny of your store,” declared 
W. W. Marsh, Portland, of W. W. 
Marsh and Associates. ‘Most custo- 
mers want to buy and it’s up to you 
to make it easy for them to purchase 


what they want.” 


Mr. Marsh explained there is now 
a rapidly growing trend towards 
dramatizing the merchandise such as 
displaying new items in a wheelbar- 
row placed in the center of the store 


where everyone will bump into it. 


“A retailer’s advertising dollar can 
be spent at its best advantage with 
a planned program—instead of on a 
hit or miss basis,” pointed out Willard 
Wilson, Portland, account executive 
for Cole & Weber advertising agency. 
“Figure out in advance what you 


want your advertising to do.” 


Mr. Wilson emphasized that most 
unsuccessful advertising is the di- 
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rect result of laziness or inability 
of the advertiser to figure out what 
he wants to do and then plan how 
advertising can best help him do it. 


“There is no pat formula for get- 
ting most from one’s advertising dol- 
lar. This requires horse sense and 
realization that advertising can do 
some things well and some things not 
at all,” Mr. Wilson stressed. 

Practical techniques in window and 
floor displays were demonstrated and 
explained by Wilbur A. Porterfield, 
Portland, of Porterfield displays. 

Russ Hays, Oregon Feed & Seed 
Dealers Assn. secretary, was show 
manager and was assisted by Stewart, 
O. Hand, Jim Russell, Dan Hogan, 
Jr., Frank Sorensen, Northrup Hamil- 
ton and Ralph Guynes. 


COTTON MEETING PLANNED 


MEMPHIS, TENN.—The National 
Cotton Council of America has an- 
nounced that its 20th annual meeting 
will be held at the Westward Ho 
Hotel, Phoenix, Ariz. Jan. 13-14, 1958. 


New from Sohio 


the solution for granular fertilizers 


(41.4% nitrogen) 


SOHIOGEN 


saves up to *1.00 per ton 
in materials and manufacture 


Sohiogen 16 . . . another pace-setting Sohio solution, developed by 
research, to match the fast changing scene in the fertilizer industry. 
And it’s yours with a long list of benefits for granular manufacture... 


High fixed-to-free ratio — you 
can use more solution without 
over-ammoniation . . . require 
less acid neutralization. 


Low salting out temperature — 


Sohiogen 16 is easier to handle * 
and work with. Reduces storage 
problems. Low vapor pressure, too. 


Produces hard granules — one 
size for ideal drillability, good 


storage. Minimum recycle ratio. 


High nitrogen, low water content 
— reduces shipping costs, drying 
costs of finished goods. 


Free-flowing, conditioned granules 
— result from perfectly adjusted 
Urea-Nitrate balance. Permits 
high solution usage with low 
moisture absorption of finished 
product. 


Sohiogen 16 has been tried and proved in full-scale, multi-plant 
manufacturing operations. Extensive tests show it can supply 
all of the nitrogen for granular fertilizers up to 12% — in 
some instances up to 15%. 


For complete details call the “Man from Sohio” . . . see how 
new Sohiogen 16 can make money for you. 


... We’re serious about SERVICE at Sohio 


SOHIO CHEMICAL COMPANY 


FT. AMANDA RD. « P.O. BOX 628 « LIMA, OHIO 
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SOUTHEASTERN CONFERENCE 


(Continued from page 1) 


the various states and work with 
state agencies to get better use of soil 
testing services and recommendations. 


2. Lend NPFT’s support to help 
the county agricultural agent do an 
even better job; help create a closer 
relationship between fertilizer 
salesmen, dealers and county 
agents. 


3. Work more closely with local 
credit agencies, continuing to serve 
as a catalyst to bring a united credit 
program with bankers, state cclleges 
and local industry all participating. 
Farmers need encouragement to bor- 
row money to buy fertilizers. 


4. Support carefully planned 
demonstrations in cooperation with 
state colleges, preferably with county 
agent. Such demonstrations should 
capitalize on the “neighbor influence’”’ 
and should favorably affect both fer- 
tilizer users and non-users. 


5. Use testimonial type success 
stories as a basis for developing a 
more effective mass media program. 
This would be one means of reaching 
those farmers who do not consult 
with others about their fertilizer 
problems. 


6. Continue research grant pro- 
grams with state agricultural col- 
leges, giving special attention to 
those projects which offer an oppor- 
tunity for new fertilizer markets. A 
concentrated research program on 
forest fertilization is planned for the 
South. 


7. Test on a research basis and in 
a concentrated area the techniques 
recommended by National Analysts to 
determine their effectiveness. 


Dr. Coleman said that the 1954 
census shows that only 70% of south- 
ern farmers are using any fertilizer 
and that these farmers are using an 
average of about one half of the 
amount recommended by agricultural 
experiment stations. 


“Our staff in collaboration with 
others has determined the realistic 
potential for fertilizer usage in the 
South,” Dr. Coleman said. “Al- 
though the state agricultural au- 
thorities recommend more, our 
study shows a realistic potential of 
86% more fertilizer than is cur- 
rently used in the Southland. 


“This means that the fertilizer in- 
dustry should be selling 7.8 million 
tons more in this area. We believe 
that this is not only a realistic figure 
but also one that can be obtained with 
a concerted effort on the part of our 
er working with other agen- 

es.” 


Dr. Coleman said that the length 
of time needed to obtain this increase 
would depend upon the effort that the 
industry makes. At the present rate 
of increase it would take about 50 
years, but “we believe that this in- 
dustry should set a reasonable goal 
for getting that amount used in the 
South,” he said. “I am convinced that 
it can be done in a ten-year period.” 


Dr. Coleman summarized some pre- 
liminary results obtained in the South 
by the survey conducted by National 
Analysts, Inc. 


He said that the study seems to 
show the following order of impor- 
tance of those who influence the farm- 
er in buying his fertilizer: 

(a) State agricultural college per- 
sonnel, especially soil testing analysts 
and county agricultural agents, (b) 
neighbors, (c) dealers, (d) others. 

The most important factors which 
influence the farmer to buy fertilizer 
seem to be: 

(a) Soil test recommendations, (b) 
reasonable credit terms, (c) demon- 
strations, (d) mass media, especially 
state and regional. , 

Among the 30% non-users of fer- 
tilizers the principal reasons for that 
non-use seem to be: 

(a) Weather risks, (b) not enough 
money, (c) do not recognize the need. 


“The National Analysts study 
seems to point specifically to the 
state agricultural colleges and the 
services which they render as being 
the most important influential fac- 
tors,” Dr. Coleman said. “In the 
light of this fact, it seems that 
NPFYI’s primary job is to create the 
most favorable relationship between 
industry and the state agricultural 
colleges.” 


He cited the program for increased 
fertilizer use in Georgia, developed 
by the state agricultural college. This 
program is designed to increase Geor- 
gia farm income by $200 million an- 
nually through the proper use of fer- 
tilizer. 

“Despite a 10% reduction in Geor- 
gia crop acreage in 1957, more ferti- 
lizer has been used this year than in 
1956,” Dr. Coleman said. “This ac- 
complishment is undoubtedly due to 
the efforts of industry and the col- 
lege leadership.” 

Dr. Coleman listed several factors 
which, he said, made the industry not 
only justified, but also obligated, to 
sell more and more plant food so that 
the farmer’s production cost can be 
cut with resulting cheaper foods for 
the consumer. He said that by bring- 
ing down the cost of plant foods and 
by helping the farmer become @ more 
efficient producer, the fertilizer in- 
dustry has made a specific contribu- 
tion toward lower food bills for the 
housewife. 

The American farmer, by increasing 
his efficiency, passed savings of $10 
billion annually to the consumer be- 
tween 1940 and 1950, Dr. Coleman 
said. This annual savings in 1957 is 
about $13 billion. In comparing these 
savings with the cost of operating the 
farm programs, including costs of sur- 
pluses, Dr. Coleman said that the 
fertilizer industry is obligated to con- 
tinue to help the farmer increase his 
efficiency. 

Dr. Coleman spoke after Dr. M. S. 
Williams, chief agricultural econo- 
mist of the Institute, presented some 
preliminary results of the National 
Analysts survey. The group also 


heard some comments on these pre- | 


liminary results by Dr. Webster Pen- 
dergrass, dean of the College oi Agri- 
culture, University of Tennessee, and 
Dr. H. L. Dunton, head of the de- 
partment of agronomy, Virginia Poly- 
technic Institute. 


Dr. Pendergrass said that the sur- 
vey was one of the best attempts he 
had ever seen to get at some fac- 
tors that motivate farmers. He said 
that the results would have broader 
connotations than just to fertilizer 


use, and would give some insight 
into reasons which inspire farmers 
to adopt various types of improved 
practices. 


Noting that farmers appear to be 
demanding more reliable information, 
Dr. Pendergrass said that he believed 
a second look is in order at some of 
the practices now being used to gain 
farmer acceptance of new things. He 
said that much emphasis has been 
placed on demonstrations and that 
they may “be less effective than we 
think.” However, he said that demon- 
strations are effective when people 
see them; the fault perhaps is that 
much time and money are spent on 
setting up demonstrations and too 
little on getting people to see them. 

“We in the colleges should be very 
proud of what our county agents are 
doing in the Southeast,” Dr. Fender- 
grass said. 

Dr. Dunton commented that “I hope 
we don’t, as we often do, make a sur- 
vey and forget it.” 

He said that the farmer constantly 
is looking for more exact informa- 
tion and for fertilizers this means 
prescriptions of the kinds and 
amounts to use. 

He suggested a program that would 
develop these four points: 

1. The soil—a manufacturing plant 
for agriculture. This would call for 
the recognition that different soils 
have different capabilities. 

2. Crop—the product. Different 
crops need different treatments in 
different soils. 

3. Plant food—a raw material that 
goes into the manufacturing plant 
(soil) to make the product (crop). 

4. The farmer—the manager. 

Dr. Dunton told the group that the 
fertilizer dealer and agent must gain 
a better knowledge of the kind and 
analysis to use under various condi- 
tions. 

“The good dealers do this,” he said. 
“It is up to you to get the others to 
do it. I think they will.” 

John A. Miller, Price Chemical Co., 
Louisville, Ky., president of the Na- 
tional Plant Food Institute, presided 
at the conference, which was sponsor- 
ed by the Institute. 


IRRIGATION IN MARYLAND 


COLLEGE PARK, MD.—About 300 
Maryland farmers used irrigation sys- 
tems to apply badly needed water to 
an estimated 17,000 acres during this 
summer’s extended drouth, according 
to the results of an irrigation survey 
recently announced by the University 
of Maryland department of agricul- 
tural engineering. The survey was di- 
rected by Al Krewatch, acting head 
of the department. Information was 
collected by county agents in every 
county, from farmers known to be us- 


| ing irrigation equipment. 


GEORGIAS $200,000,000 
ZTILITY PROGRAM 


PARTICIPATE IN CONFERENCE—Georgia specialists who appeared on 


the program of the 
Hotel, Atlanta, Ga. 


Southern Soil Fertility Conference at the Dinkler-Plaza 
Nov. 1, discuss the events of the day. From left to right, 


they are: Dr. H. F. Perkins, assistant agronomist, University of Georgia; 


Ralph Wehunt, extension agronomist; Dr. Glenn W. Burton, c 
agronomy division, University of Georgia; P. 


mist, and J. W. Fanning, 


hairman of the 
J. Bergeaux, extension agrono- 


head of the department of agricultural economics. 


Hercules to Build 
New Facilities Fo, 


Urea Manufacture 
WILMINGTON, DEL. 
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— Hercules 


Powder Co. has announced jt Loe 
double its capacity for the prod : That V 
tion of urea at its Hercules, Californig plford, 
plant. Two months ago Hercules die partm< 
closed plans to construct a 10,009 ton ge, wh 
a-year facility to make urea in Solty. e nint 
tion at a new plant to be built ag. jmmpsting | 
jacent to existing anhydrous ammonia “With 
facilities at Hercules. up) 
In response to increased demands id in 
from agricultural and industria} ys. ding 
ers of urea, directors of the com. flibls,” D 
pany approved expansion of the MM ye al 
plant under construction so that it ed” | 
would have a capacity of 20,000 * py! 
tons a year. hecort 
Using the Swiss Inventa proces the 
Hercules will have the first plant fmmes'st®” 
west of the Mississippi, and the thin Mme P° “ 
in the nation to produce urea by this rd sal 
method. Completion of the expandeq 
urea facility is expected in the fal] articul 
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of 1958. 

The urea unit will utilize ammonia 
and carbon dioxide as raw materials 
both available at the existing plant, 

For agricultural use the plant wil] 
produce a new Hercules product, 
“UN-32,” a urea nitrate solution, 
“UN-32,” which has been manufac. 
tured by Hercules using ammonium 
nitrate made by the existing plant, 
is a high nitrogen content liquid. 

It has no pressure, no volatile am- 
monia, and contains 32% nitrogen. 
The product is being used extensively 
to accelerate decomposition of crop 
residues, and also as a carrier for 
weed killers such as 2,4-D, providing 
plant food at the same time it de- 
stroys unwanted growth. 


The product can be applied with 
any of the common types of spray 
equipment, and for large scale ap- 
plications it can be sprayed from 
airplanes. 


J. M. Martin, general manager of 
Hercules’ Explosives Department 
which operates the plant, said the 
urea facility is part of the planned 
continued expansion at the Hercules 
plant, and a further diversification 
of nitrogen products which have been 
made there since 1932. 


Insecticide Study 


In Kansas Continues 
MANHATTAN, KANSAS — Radio- 


active tracers are being used by two Ney 
staff members of the department of MMpach | 
entomology at Kansas State College, Mpf th 


Manhattan, in a study of insecticides. autic 
The project, now entering its fifth 
year, is sponsored by the Atomic En- 
ergy Commission. 

With announcement of the fourth 
renewal for a one-year period came 
a grant of $8,300 to cover expenses. 
C. C. Roan and Clarence J. Terhaat 
will continue as project leaders. With 
the radioactive tracers, the scientists 
study particularly any potential sys 
temic or chemotherapeutic action that 
might hold promise of future develop 
ments. 

The same researchers also are 
working on an investigation of sy* 
temic insecticides to control insects 
attacking livestock and other domes: 
tic animals. A systemic insecticide }s 
one that penetrates the entire system 
of the animal or object to be pr 
tected, and thus reaches the insect 
pest wherever it may attack, internal- 
ly or externally. The latter study 's 
being carried out under a grant ° 
$9,500 from the Dow Chemical Co. 


SAFETY BOOKLET 
CHICAGO—The National Safety 
Council has published a new booklet 
of “Safety Slogans . . . From Every 
where, For Everyone.” The booklet 
contains more than 1,000 slogans '° , 
fit any safety situation. ; 
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1 Mdvice on Pesticide Application Given 
BVashington State Sprayers and Dusters 


E, WASH.— Entomolo- 
e scientists need to 
neentrate more on insect physiology 
keep crops insect-free. 
+ will That was the word from Dr. H. S. 
ford, chairman of the entomology 
$ di partment of Washington State Col- 
es be, when he spoke here Oct. 29 at 
oe ninth annual Washington aerial 
sting and spraying conference. 
moni “With more and more insects build- 
“=. up resistance to the dusts and 
rays now in use, we must concen- 
ands Mliate on finding out how the insect is 
lus. MBrding himself to fight the chemi- 
Dr. Telford said. 
the ME re also said the use of “old-fash- 
at it Med” sprays such as nicotine sul- 
1,000 [Rte pyrethrum, rotenone and ryania 
becoming more widespread to com- 
| »t the insects which have developed 
sistance to other sprays. 
re The “old-fashioned” sprays, Dr. Tel- 
rd said, are primarily contact com- 


A unds. These compounds, he said, are 
fa merticularly good when insects must 
» controlled near harvest time, be- 

. Mipuse of their relative lack of resi- 
a e. Also, Dr. Telford pointed out, 
ial ey are relatively safe on bees and 


her beneficial insects. 
He said one of the factors to be 
pnsidered in using the chlorinated 


t will 
duct, 


ution, prays is that they often permit mite 
\ufae: ijd-ups, probably because the nat- 
nium Hira] enemies of the mites are de- 


royed. They are effective over a 
prge group of insect species, he said. 
“Resistance is a real problem espe- 
ogen. MMially with spider mites” when using 
sively MBnosphate miticides and insecticides, 
crop Zr. Telford told the aerial spray 
for ilots. 

‘iding HF ye said the systemic insecticides 
t de- Mc reasonably safe to pollinating in- 
ects. “While primarily effective 
gainst sucking insects and mites, 
ey control a wide range of other 
sects as well,” he added. 

In contrast to the phosphate 
prays, Dr. Telford said, are the non- 
phosphate miticides which do not of- 
er much of a resistance problem. 
Furthermore, he said, the non- 
bhosphate miticides are all relatively 
afe on man and animals. Used only 
igainst mites, and not insects, the 
miticides don’t pose a bee poisoning 
problem and insect parasites and 
predators are apparently unharmed. 
‘The application of herbicides in 
rops is one of the most rapidly grow- 
ng fields of crop science,” T. J. 
luzik, Washington State College as- 
ociate professor of agronomy, told 
he spray conference. 

New herbicides are brought forth 


plant, 


> am- 


it of Mach year, Mr. Muzik said, but some 
lege, pf these are of doubtful value and 
rides. aution must be exercised in applying 
fifth 


. En- ‘The effectiveness of herbicides,” 
[r. Muzik said, “depends on many 
urth actors, such as climate, size of weed 
same plants, quantity and uniformity of 
nses. erbicide application, condition of the 
haar plants, and physical characteristics of 
With he solution or mixture in which the 
tists erbicide is applied.” 
sys- An increase in the crop dusting- 
that Praying accident rate in Washing- 
elop- state was reported. W. W. Jar- 


ell of Los Angeles, chief of the gen- 
are fmr'al operations bureau of the civil 


sys administration’s fourth 
sects M°S!0n, made that report. 
mes- He said that in the 11 western 


tates there have been 123 spray 


stem ane accidents so far this ear, : 
to 94 last year. 
isect Per Washington state alone, from 
mal: is at I can learn from a quick com- 
y is ton of figures,” Mr. Jarrell said, 
t of ere have been 14 accidents and two 


eerie this year compared to seven 
Then no fatalities in 1956.” 
basing numbers of complaints 
ig €rs who charge their fields 
fen damaged with unwanted 


from adjacent sprayed 
iene are causing a serious problem, 
to Seidel, assistant state direc- 


agriculture, said. 
“" Seidel praised the spray pilots 


for their work in combatting farm 
pests and said that as a whole the 
industry was doing a good job. 

“But some careless operators are 
making it necessary for the state to 
take a look at possibly tougher spray- 
ing and dusting laws,” Mr. Seidel 
said. He urged the pilots to make the 
nonconformists get into line before 
the state is forced to take action. 


Ag Exhibit in New York 
Attracts Many Viewers 


NEW YORK—American Cyanamid 
Co. has opened an agricultural ex- 
hibit in Rockefeller Center here, fea- 
turing the contribution chemistry has 
made to agriculture. The exhibit is a 
part of the company’s 50th anniver- 
sary and shows how chemicals are 
being used to increase farm produc- 


tion, conserve natural resources and 
improve the nation’s health and liv- 
ing standard. 


Dr. Wilbur G. Malcolm, Cyan- 
amid president, recalls that his firm 
was started a half century ago to 
service agriculture. “Agriculture 
was our primary concern when the 
company was formed 50 years ago.” 
He added that the first product was 
a nitrogen fertilizer, and that the 
firm continues to supply not only 
plant foods, but many other prod- 
ucts for the farm, home, industry, 
and medicine. 


Under the title, “Cyanamid Serves 
You on the Farm,” the exhibit shows 
how farmers are using chemicals for 
soil improvement, crop defoliation, 
weed killing, insect and rodent con- 
trol, and for improving and protect- 
ing animal health. Located on the 
first floor of the RCA Building in the 
heart of Radio City, the exhibit is ex- 
pected to draw nearly one-half mil- 
lion visitors annually. 
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Named Assistant 
Director of Research 


ST. LOUIS—Robert O. Nellums of 
St. Louis, section leader in the re- 
search department of Monsanto 
Chemical Company's organic chemi- 
cals division, has been promoted to 
the position of an assistant director 
of research, the company has an- ~ 
nounced. 

Mr. Nellums attended Vanderbilt 
University where he received a B.S. 
degree in chemical engineering in 
1942. He joined Monsanto that same 
year as a member of the John F. 
Queeny Plant laboratory group at St. 
Louis. 


MONSANTO DIVIDEND 


ST. LOUIS—The board of directors 
of Monsanto Chemical Co. has de- 
clared the regular quarterly dividend 
of 25¢ a share and a stock dividend 
of 2% on the company’s common 
stock payable Dec. 16 to holders of 
record Nov. 25. 


How Rapid Delivery of Sinclair Nitrogen Products 


CAN SAVE YOU TIME AND MONEY 


Rapid—on-time—delivery to your plant 


rail and truck transportation network. 


Dino, the Sinclair 
Dinosaur, says, 


is an important reason why you should 
order nitrogen supplies from Sinclair. 
It can make the difference between fill- 
ing an order at a profit or losing a sale 
and customer good will. 


A big, new nitrogen plant at Hammond, 
Indiana, is in the center of the nation’s 


SINCLAIR CHEMICALS, INC. 


Large storage facilities in this key lo- 
cation mean that your order can be 
filled for fast delivery when you need it. 


For fast, low-cost delivery of nitrogen 
solutions, anhydrous ammonia and 
aqua ammonia call on Sinclair. Write 
or phone... 


(Affiliate of Sinclair Refining Company) 


600 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, N. Y.— Phone Circle 6-3600 
155 North Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Illinois — Phone Financial 6-5900 
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greater farm 
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Croplife 


A WEEKLY NEWSPAPER FOR THE FARM CHEMICAL INDUSTRY 


The regional circulation of this issue is concentrated in the Midwestern states. 


Cold Weather Fails to 
Control Many Insects 


Does the mortality of insects through a severe 
winter make any significant difference in popula- 
tion numbers during the next summer? This ques- 
tion sometimes makes the pesticide trade wonder, 
particularly during those frigid winter months. 

Dr. P. J. Chapman of the department of ento- 
mology, New York State Agricultural Experiment 
Station at Geneva, N.Y., has published the results 
of a study he has made on this subject. Using the 
unusually cold winter of 1956-57 and the follow- 
ing normal growing season as a basis for his ob- 
servations, Dr. Chapman studied the effects of 
the cold on nine species. Of these, only three were 
found to have been affected adversely: codling 
moth, European red mite and the corn flea beetle. 


“In terms of grower benefits, the effects 
on codling moth were probably most impor- 
tant,” he observes. “This pest was generally 
less troublesome in 1957, especially during 
the period of first brood activity, or during 
June and July. Evidence obtained in Station 
orchards showed that most of the cater- 
pillars hibernating on tree trunks (their 
usual wintering site) were killed by the 
cold. Survival seems to have been largely 
limited to those located in the ground 
cover,” the entomologist noted. 


Dr. Chapman’s observations continued as fol- 
lows: “A high percentage of the winter eggs of 
the European red mite were also killed in certain 
parts of the state. The pivotal temperature ap- 
pears to have been around —22° F. Mortality in- 
creased rapidly below this temperature, but fell 
away sharply above it. 

But even in districts where winter egg mortal- 
ity was high, the benefit to growers was often only 
temporary. Typically, mite activity was low early 
in the season. 

“The influence of winter temperatures on the 


STRONG UNITY SHOWN ... 


incidence of bacterial wilt of sweet corn, particu- 
larly in the upper half of the Hudson Vallcy area, 
is related to the winter survival rate of the vector 
of the disease, a flea beetle. Since at least January 
temperatures were definitely colder than usual, 
flea beetle survival should have been low and con- 
sequently bacterial wilt of little importance. Both 
of these assumptions proved correct. 


“Regarding the six other pests, those 
that winter in plant debris near or in con- 
tact with the soil apparently experienced no 
difficulty in surviving air temperatures of 
—25° F. Pests falling into this category 
were plum curculio (adult), Mexican bean 
beetle (adult), red-banded roller 
(pupa), and, in part, codling moth (larva). 


“Cold air temperatures appear to have little 
effect on insects like the European chafér that are 
inhabitants of the soil during the winter months. 
The reason for this is perhaps better understood 
when air and soil temperatures are compared. 
Last winter, for example, when the air tempera- 
ture reached —25° F. locally, our soil temperature 
reading at the level where the European chafer 
grubs were present was 33° F., or nearly 60 de- 
grees warmer than the air temperature. 


“The European fruit lecanium overwin- 
ters as a half grown nymph and, like the 
apple aphid eggs, is fully exposed to what- 
ever air temperature may prevail. In an 
orchard exposed to a —25° F. reading Jan. 
15 the survival rate of the lecanium was 
found to be high, in fact higher than usual. 


It might be assumed therefore, that old man 
winter does not emerge as a sort of pesticide to 
compete with the products offered farmers by the 
industry. The grower who sits back and expects 
cold weather to do away with the overwintering 
pests on his property will realize in the spring 
that he’d better invest in pesticides that can do 
the job! 


Midwest Group, Institute, Join in Program 


The decision of the Middle West Soil Improve- 
ment Committee membership to join the National 
Plant Food Institute in the latter’s broad program 
is being given wide acclaim by the industry as a 
whole. The combined activities of these two 
groups, under the over-all guidance of the Institute 
in Washington and with the MWSIC continuing 
to carry on its work with Zenas H. Beers at the 
helm, should result in greater benefits to the fer- 
tilizer industry. The prospect is for deeper pene- 
tration in the educational program, broader dis- 
tribution of information, and an over-all accelera- 
tion of research through increased grants to 
universities and colleges. 

In its recent business meeting in Chicago, the 
Middle West group discussed the proposal at con- 
siderable length, with its board members being on 
hand to answer questions of members to whom 
some portion of the matter may not have been 
clear. Richard E. Bennett, MWSIC president, pre- 
‘sented the entire proposal clearly, with Mr. Beers 
adding his own views, so that when the votes were 
taken the membership had a full understanding 
of what was involved. 


Unification of the work of the Institute 
and the Middle West group will go a long 
way toward accomplishing the aims of the 
general program outlined by Dr. Russell 
Coleman, executive vice president of the 
NPFI at its meeting last June. At that time 
it was announced that the program would 
include three main objectives: 1) to broaden 
and strengthen fertilizer research through 
increased grants to universities and colleges; 


2) to initiate a farm demonstration program 
in cooperation with state and federal 
agencies; and 3) to develop more specific 
informational programs based on the results 
from research and demonstrational pro- 
jects. That these aims will be augmented by 
the presence of MWSIC in the lineup is 
obvious. It appears fortunate for all con- 
cerned that the two will be working to- 
gether in the years to come, rather than 
having duplication of efforts with neither 


group being able to reach its full potential 
alone. 


Projects carried out by the Middle West group 
during the past seasons have been directly along 
the lines enunciated by NPFI as being worthy of 
continuation and expansion in the thirteen states 
served by the Middle West committee. This work 
will now be enhanced. 


Not only in the Middle West is progress being 
made by the Institute in getting its program under 
way. Regional directors have been selected for the 
southwest, southeast, west, and northeast, and the 
decision of Mr. Beers’ group to cast their lot with 
the Institute brings that portion of the program 
much nearer completion. 

It remains, of course, for the Institute to get 
the new program into being, but steps are being 
taken right now which should result in action 
without undue delay. Having assembled a first 
class team for the job, the Institute has the eyes 
of the industry on it to observe the plan’s getting 
under way. There is a big job to be done, but the 
industry is confident that the end results will be 
more than worthwhile. 
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boc, 18-19-—Shell Nematology Work- 
“on Drayton Hall, University of 
South Carolina, Columbia, S.C. 


1958 


an. 22-23—Northwest Agricultural 
Chemicals Industry conference, Ho- 
tel Benson, Portland, Ore. (In con- 
nection with N.W. Vegetable Insect 
Conference and Western Coopera- 
tive Spray Project.) 


EDITOR’S NOTE — The listings 
pove are appearing in this column 
or the first time this week. 


12-18—Thirteenth Annual Wy- 
oming Weed and Pest Control Con- 
ference, Cody Auditorium, Cody, 
Wyo. 

Tov. 13-15—National Aviation Trades 
Assn., Annual Convention, Hotel 
Adolphus, Dallas, Texas. 

Tov. 14-15— Sixth Annual Oregon 
Weed Conference, Withycombe 
Hall, Oregon State College, Cor- 
vallis, Ore.. Rex Warren, Corval- 
lis, Ore., Secretary. 
ov. 17-19—National Fertilizer Solu- 
tions Assn., Annual Convention, 
Netherland-Hilton H ot e1, Cincin- 
nati, Muriel F. Collie, 2217 Tribune 
Tower, Chicago 11, Ill. 
ov. 18-20—Carolinas-Virginia Pesti- 
cide Formulators Assn., Carolina 
Hotel, Pinehurst, N.C. W. R. Peele, 
516 8. Salisbury, Raleigh, N.C., sec- 
retary. 
jov. 18-22—International Conference 
on Citrus Virus Diseases, Univer- 
sity of California, Riverside Cam- 
pus. 

18-22—American Society of 
Agronomy, Annual Meeting, At- 
lanta Biltmore Hotel, Atlanta, Ga. 

Yov. 20—Annual Rutgers Pesticide 
Conference, University Commons, 
New Brunswick, N.J. 


‘ov. 20-21—Ohio Pesticide Institute, 

Annual Winter Meeting, Neil 
House, Columbus, Ohio, J. D. Wil- 
son, Ohio Agricultural Experiment 
Station, Wooster, Ohio, Secretary. 

21—New Jersey Entomological 
Society, Fall Meeting, New Brun- 
swick, NJ. 

Yov. 21-22—-Seventh Annual Arkan- 
sas Fertilizer School, Marion Hotel, 
Little Rock, Ark. 

‘ov. 25—Oklahoma Fertilizer Deal- 
ers Conference, Oklahoma State 
University, Stillwater, Okla. 

Nov. 25-26—Entomological Society of 
America, Eastern Branch Meeting, 
Commodore Hotel, New York, B. F. 
Driggers, New Jersey Agricultural 
Experiment Station, New Brun- 
swick, N.J., Branch Secretary. 
ov. 26—Oklahoma Soils and Crops 
Conference, Oklahoma State Uni- 

Versity, Stillwater, Okla. 

Nov. 26 — Manufacturing Chemists 
Assn., %th Semi-Annual Meeting 


and Winter Conference, Hotel Stat- 
ler, New York, 


dec. 1-3—Southern Seedsmen’s Assn., 
Jung Hotel, New Orleans. 
®c. 2-3—Plant Food Producers of 
Eastern Canada, Seaway Hotel, To- 
ronto, Canada. 

Dec, 2-5—Entomological Society of 
America, 5th Annual Meeting, Ho- 
el Peabody, Memphis, Tenn., R. H. 
Nelson, 1580 P St. N.W., Wash- 

ton 5, D.C., Executive Secretary. 
= 2-5—Cotton States Branch, En- 
gical Society of America, 
— Annual Meeting, Hotel Pea- 
Memphis, Tenn., M. E. Merkl, 
ox 202, Leland, Miss., Secretary- 


Treasurer, 


2-6—Exposition of Chemical In- 


Ustries, New York Coliseum. 


5-4—Iowa State College F 
erti- 
Manufacturer’s 


MEETING MEMOS 


and Fertilizer Dealers’ Short 
Course, Memorial Union, Iowa 
State College campus, Ames, Ia. 

Dec, 4-5—Twelfth Annual Hybrid 
Corn Industry-Research Conference, 
La Salle Hotel, Chicago, IIL. 

Dec. 4-6—Soil Science Society of 
Florida, Annual Meeting, Fertilizer 
Symposium on Dec. 5, University of 
Florida, Gainesville. 

Dec. 5—Second Annual New Mexico 
Irrigation Exposition, Eastern New 
Mexico Fairgrounds, Roswell, N.M.; 
Al W. Woodburn and William Harr, 
c/o Southwest Public Service Co., 
Roswell, co-chairmen. 

Dec. 6—Eighth Annual Fertilizer 
Dealers Short Course, South Dako- 
ta State College, Brookings, S.D. 

Dec. 8-12—Vegetable Growers As- 
sociation of America convention, 
Jung Hotel, New Orleans, La. 

Dec. 9—Soils and Fertilizer Short 
Course, St. Paul Campus, Univer- 
sity of Minnesota. 

Dec. 9-12—Chemical Specialties Man- 
ufacturers Assn., Hollywood Beach 
Hotel, Hollywood, Fla. 

Dec. 10-12—North Central Weed 
Control Conference, 14th Annual 
Meeting, Hotel Savory, Des Moines, 
Iowa. Lyle A. Derscheid, agronomy 
department, South Dakota State 
College, Brookings, Program Chair- 
man. 

Dec. 11-13 — Agricultural Ammonia 
Institute, Seventh Annual Meeting, 
Hotel Marion, Little Rock, Ark., 
Jack F. Criswell, Claridge Hotel, 
Memphis, Executive Vice President. 

Dec. 12-18—Beltwide Cotton Produc- 
tion Oonference, Hotel Peabody, 
Memphis, Tenn. 

Dec. 19-20—Missouri S oil Fertility 
Short Course, University of Mis- 
souri, Columbia, Mo. 
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Jan. %7-8—Texas Fertilizer Confer- 
ence, Texas A&M, College Station, 
Texas. 

Jan. 8-10—Northeastern Weed Con- 
trol Conference, Hotel New York- 
er, New York, R. J. Aldrich, Rut- 
gers University, New Brunswick, 
N.J., Secretary. 

Jan. 9-10—Mississippi Insect Control 
Conference, State College, Miss. 
Jan. 18-14—National Cotton Council 
of America, twentieth annual meet- 
ing, Westward Ho Hotel, Phoenix, 

Ariz. 

Jan. 18-15, 1958—Weed Society of 
America and Southern Weed Con- 
ference, joint meeting, Peabody 
Hotel, Memphis, Tenn. 

Jan. 14-15—Georgia Plant Food Edu- 
cational Society, Annual Meeting, 
University of Georgia, Athens, Ga., 
Fielding Reed, 710 Mortgage Guar- 
antee Bldg., Atlanta, Ga., Secre- 
tary-Treasurer. 

Jan. 14-16—Nebraska Fertilizer, Ma- 
chinery and Chemical Exposition, 
Sponsored by the Nebraska Fertil- 
izer Institute with the Nebraska 
College of Agriculture, Pershing 
Auditorium, Lincoln, Neb. 

Jan. 20-21—Pest-O-Rama, sponsored 
by the Alabama Association for 
Control of Economic Pests, Colise- 
um, Montgomery, Ala., W. G. Eden, 
P.O. Box 626, Montgomery, Ala., 
Secretary-Treasurer. 

Jan, 21-22—North Carolina Pesticide 
School, College Union Bldg., North 
Carolina State College, Raleigh. 

Jan. 21-28—California Weed Confer- 
ence, San Jose, Cal. 

Jan. 22—Oregon Fertilizer Dealers 
Day, Oregon State College, Corval- 
lis, Ore. 

Jan. 23-24—Illinois Custom Spray 
Operators School, University of Il- 
linois, Urbana, Ill. 


Jan. 30-31—C olorado Agricultural 
Chemicals Assn., Annual Meeting, 
Cosmopolitan Hotel, Denver. 

Feb. 4-6—North Carolina Pest Con- 
trol Operators’ Short Course, Col- 
lege Union, Raleigh, N.C. Clyde F. 
Smith, Dept. of Entomology, N.C. 
State College, secretary. 

Feb. 18-14—Agronomists-I ndustry 
Joint Meeting, Edgewater Beach 
Hotel, Chicago, sponsored by the 
Middle West Soil Improvement 
Committee, Z. H. Beers, 228 N. La- 
Salle St., Chicago 1, Ill., Executive 
Secretary. 

Feb. 20-22—Nitrogen Conference, 
University of Minnesota, St. Paul. 
M. W. Mawhinney, Smith-Douglass 
Co., Albert Lea, Minn., Chairman. 

March 4-5—Western Cotton Produc- 
tion Conference, Hotel Cortez, El 
Paso, Texas, Conference Sponsored 
by the National Cotton Council 
and the Five State Cotton Growers 
Assn. 

June 9-11—Association of Southern 
Feed & Fertilizer Control Officials, 
Heart of Atlanta Motel, Atlanta, 
Ga., Bruce Poundstone, University 
of Kentucky, Lexington, Ky., Secre- 
tary-Treasurer. 

June 15-18—National Plant Food In- 
stitute, Annual Meeting, Greenbrier 
- ga White Sulphur Springs, W. 

a. 

June 25-27—Pacific Branch, Entomo- 
logical Society of America, San 
Diego, Cal. 

July 18-19—Southwest Fertilizer Con- 
ference and Grade Hearing, Buc- 
caneer Hotel, Galveston, Texas. 


Freeze Damage Tallied 
In Oregon Fruit Area 


MILTON-FREEWATER, ORE .— 
Earl Brown, Umatilla County agent 
here, recently compiled figures fol- 
lowing a survey of growers and 
nurserymen to get a better picture as 
to what has happened since the sev- 
ere 1955-56 winter freeze. 


He reports that an estimated 1,881 
acres of trees survived the freeze or 
have been replanted since. Another 
1,500 acres of land suitable for fruit 
growing only remain to be planted. 
This accounts for a total of 3,400 
acres of tree fruit acres compared to 
4,500 acres in orchards before the 
freeze. 


Mr. Brown said that no cherry or 
peach trees survived the freezes, but 
that some 10,000 prune trees did and 
3,630 new prune trees have been 
planted. An estimated 800 Milton- 
Freewater district plum trees also 
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Classified Ads 


Classified advertisements accepted until 
Tuesday each week for the issue of the 
following Monday. 

Rates: 15¢ per word; minimum charge 
$2.25. Situations wanted, 10¢ a word; 
$1.50 minimum, Count six words of sig- 
nature, whether for direct reply or keyed 
care this office, If advertisement is keyed, 
care of this office, 20¢ per insertion ad- 
ditional charged for forwarding replies. 
Commercial advertising not accepted in 
classified advertising department. Adver- 
tisements of new machinery, products 
and services accepted for insertion at 
minimum rate of $10 per column inch. 


All Want Ads cash with order. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 
v 


MAN, MATURE — ADMINISTRATIVE EX- 
perience sales, order, traffic, accounting, 
fertilizer raw materials, mixed fertilizer. 
Willing to relocate. Address Ad No, 3203, 
Croplife, Minneapolis 1, Minn. 


| 8usiNess OPPORTUNITIES | 
v 4 


FOR SALE— FERTILIZER EQUIPMENT 
and tornado-damaged fertilizer plant at 
Fargo, N. D. Building has vertical col- 
umns, foundation, bin cribbing, warehouse 
dock. Equipment consists of drying, cool- 
ing and pelletizing drums, fans, dust col- 
lectors, Stedman mixer, I and C bagger, 
hopper system, and scales, flowrators, 
bucket elevators, Keystone 150 H.P. boiler, 
two Tyler screens, one Link Belt vibrat- 
ing screen, two payloaders, Yale forklift 
and pallets. Acid and fuel oil tanks, sev- 
eral miscellaneous conveyors, 60 totally 
enclosed motors up to 40 H.P. Contact 
Ted B. Schultz, Assistant General Man- 
ager, Peavey Elevators, 809 Grain Ex- 
change, Minneapolis 15, Minn. 


survived the cold weather and an- 
other 5,158 have been planted. 

There was a total of 44,650 trees of 
all fruit varieties surviving the freeze, 
Mr. Brown said. Some 106,883 more 
trees were planted this year than in 
1956 to make for a total of 151,483 
trees on 1,881 acres. 


There were 4,550 acres of fruit trees 
in the Milton-Freewater district be- 
fore the freeze with 2,500 acres plant- 
ed to prunes and plums, 1,500 acres 
to apples, 300 acres to cherries and 
250 acres to peaches. 


JOINS MICHIGAN CHEMIOAL 


SAINT LOUIS, MICH.—Dr. J. R. 
Gump has joined Michigan Chemical 
Corp. here as group leader in charge 
of inorganic research. Announcement 
of his appointment was made by Dr. 
Dwight Williams, director of research. 
Dr. Gump was recently with Heavy 
Minerals Co. as senior research chem- 
ist. He obtained his doctorate in 
chemistry at the University of Ken- 
tucky in 1952 following which he was 
assistant professor of chemistry at 
the University of Cincinnati. 
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sharp, incisive 
reporting studied 
every days the agricultural 
chemical industry 


spot diagnosis 


the shifting agricultural chemical 


represents powerful influence 
this billion dollar market... 


NATIONAL COVERAGE WEEKLY ... 

Croplife's carefully controlled circulation provides 
national coverage weekly of manufacturers, formulators, 
mixers and ingredient suppliers. 


PLUS REGIONAL COVERAGE BY MARKETING-AREAS ... 

In addition, a unique regional circulation plan provides 
advertisers with a selective marketing-area coverage of 
wholesale and retail dealers and farm advisory personnel. 


WRITE—WIRE—PHONE our nearest office for a complete 


In addition to its national coverage, Croplife 
analysis of Croplife's important role in your advertising 


plan in these marketing-areas program. 


Here isa COMPLETE advertising medium 
with COMPLETE coverage of the market ... 


New York, 55! Fifth Ave. 
Murray Hill 2-2185 cago, ar 7.4782 


Minneapolis, 2501 Wayzata Boulevard Member of National Member of Business 


as Sneve Business Publications Publications Audit Kansas City, 612 Board of Trade Bldg. 
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